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$F? The senior editor of the Recisrer has returned | Various publications in other papers, especially in 
from avery interesting journey through parts of New | those of Nashville, strongly indicate that such determina- 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New | tion has been formed; and the embarrassed situation of 
Hampshire and Vermont—and will speedily attend to | Mexico is urged for the immediate accomplishment of 
the numerous private, or personal, matters that llave ace | the project. 
cumulated in his absence. He takes this opportunity to; In the present state of this matter, we shall suffer it 
express his heartfelt thanks for the great kindness and /to rest without turther remark than to say—that we re- 
courtesy with which he was every where treated, in his | gard it as pregnant with more important events, (being 
tree and frequent communications with gentlemen, w ith- | accomplished), on the domestic and foreign relations of: 
out respect to political parties—but in regard to an i- | the United States, than any other that has yet happened—~ 
terest infinitely more important than the affairs of ins and involving many of the most delicate as well as most im- 
outs. He hopes that, by some personal inspection and | portant political considerations, and tending to havea 

















much information trom intelligent persons, (which, in- 
deed, made up the leading Forres ot the excursion), he 
will be better enabled to advocate the cause of domestic 
industry ‘versus foreign imposition and fraud—a cause in 
which his feelings, while yet a youth, were enlisted, and 
which, at the present period ot his life, he religiously bee | 
lieses is cf the frst consideration to te wellare of his 
country—east, middle, south or west, in their varied pro- 
dactionsef agriculture and manufactures, or as affecting 
the commerce of all: and he is move and more convinced, 
that, without the kindred and combined operations of 
agricult ure and manufactures, aided by commerce, (in- 
terior or exterior), as thei “handmaid,” it is morally im- 
possible that the people of this republic can reach the 
high destinies they aim at, and which nothing can pre- | 
vent them from attaining but dirty transient politics and | 
mean sectional notions—in neither ot which due care is | 
exerted to discriminate the right from the wrong, pas- 
sion and prejudice being suffvred to usurp the places of 
reason and justice. He pretends not to an exemption 
from the prominent failings of his couotrymen—but 
knows that he has endeavored to controul their upera- 
tion on his own mind: with what success, others may better 
judge than himselt—self-knowledge being about the most 
difficult of all things. But of this he 1s satisficd—that 
that course of policy, the promotion of internal improve- 
ment and the protection of domestic industry, which has 
caused the prosperity of every country that embraced it 
from the earliest period of history to the present time, 
and with respect to every nation, has not lost any part 
of its power to do good, when applied to these United ' 
States; but is recommended to them by considerations ; 
that never entered into the composition of slaves—a | 
high-souled independence, 

















Texas, Many rumours have been afloat as to a project 
entertained by the executive to acquire the Mexican 
ogg of Texas, by purchase or in exchange for other 

ands. The Richmond Enquirer, of Saturday last, has 
the following paragraph on the subject: 


‘‘We hazard very little in asserting, that when the 
facts come out, this administration will be found equally 
vigilant in watching over the souéhwestern border of our 
country. We have so much confidence in the sagacity 
and good sense, which now presides over the government, 
that we shall not be surprised to sec, from the public 
documents, what prompt attention has been paid to the 
situation of Mexico. It will be seen by the latest intelli- 
gence which was received by last evening, how much the 
invasion of that republic has attracted the notice of the 
British government. Has our own administration been 
less upon the alert?) The statesmen who are at the head 
of our affairs, are not the men we take them to be, 
it they have not already pursued the proper steps for ob- 
taining the cession of Texas, even before the able Nos, 
of Americanus saw the light. But nous verrons!” 


mighty mfluence over the population and productiea of 
the cotton-planting and sugar-making states, en the va- 
rious relations which exist between the different states, 
and upon the affairs of the union, generally. 





ThE TWELYTH or SEPTEMBER, (he anniversary of the 
battle of North Point, was observed with mach spirit by 
the military of Baltimore. Several volunteer companies 
from Philadelphia, Nortolk and Portsmouth, Va. joined 
in the ceremonies of the day, and, by their soldier like 
appearance and conduct, commanded the highest adiniva~ 
tion. 


en ete 


Pusric scuoots. On the 2ist inst. iu pursuance of 
the system of public education adopted by the city of 

altimore, the first public school will be opened; and 
arrangements are in progress for extending them to all 
sections of the city. The terms are $4 00 per annum. 

We sincerely rejoice at the commencement of a system 
of public education in Baltimore, and are assured that 
she will reap a rich inheritance in the superior intelli- 
gence of the rising generation. Our Sunday and charity 
schools have been highly successful, but it is only a 
general dissemination of the means of knowledge that 
can render a community morally and intellectually pres 
eminent. 


Sratre nicnts. A disagreeable collision has takep 
place between certain citizens of New York and the in- 
habitants of Perth Amboy, N. J. and its vicinity, as to 
the’right to catch oysters near the latter place. It ap- 
pears that the citizens of Amboy have planted, at great ex- 
pense, a bed of oysters opposite their town and within 
the waters over which the state of New York claims 
jurisdiction; and that the New York fishermen, amount. 
ing to about 150, armed with muskets, &e. intruded upon 
the premises, with an intention of making summ 
work of the shell fish; when they were met by the Jer- 
seymen, and promptly repulsed, but not until several 
guns were discharged, which, fortunately, did no injury. 

The ring-leaders in this affair should be promptly ap- 
prehended and punished, and the heart-burnings which 
have so long existed between the parties, set by a 
definition ot boundary; a question, we are to say, 
which is notin the most flattermg train tor adjustment, 

{ Passing near the scene of this contest the other day, 
we noticed, perhaps, more than 250 men, having 109 
small boats, engaged in catching oysters. From the 
manner of their operations, though we know not to what 
party they belonged, it was evident that the bed was to 
be totally destroyed. | 


SouTHERN EXCITEMENT. The returning good sense 
of the people ot the south, has nearly extinguished that 
phospohrus-light, which designing politicians kindled,and 





The National Intelligencer expresses a decided opin- 
ion, that ‘tit has been determined to obtain possession, 
by purchase from Mexico, of the province of Texas, em- 


called the fire of patriotism; but among the embers there 
are afew sparks, which, in emitting a dying ray, shine 
with a fierce and unfriendly light. The ‘*Southern Rad- 
ical”? having answered ‘‘the purposes of its establish. 





bracing a domain of something like 300,000 square miles, 
west of the western line of Louisiana.” 


Yor, XXXVIUI—No, 4. 


ment,” enveloped in its winding sheet, instead of the 
toga, thus oraculously and threateningly gakes ifs exit, 
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**We did think—we have always thought, and we still 
think, that the true and best policy for this country, or 
any ether, is to meet encroachment at the very threshold 
with resistance—with firm, unwavering, unblenching re- 
sistance. Nothing has ever yet been or ever will be 
gained either by nations or individuals, by pursuing a tem- 
porising, pradential and calculating policy. 

“It is a doubtful question whether prudence is at any 
time a virtue-~If it is however, and there ever can hap- 
pen circumstances under which it may cease tu be so con- 
sidered, we do most humbly conceive that there can be 
no more appropriate an occasion for it to throw aside that 
garb, than when the honor and the dearest interests of 
nations are implitated. It was in compliance with these 
principles that we took the decided stand which we did 
in opposition to the usurpations of the general govern- 
ment—and called upon our state legisiature to nullify 


' the tariff law, and put the state immediately upon its 


‘sovereignty. What we then said, we again reiterate, 
and we repeat as the last oficial appeal which we shall 
ever make. In the spirit of patriotism then, fellow citi- 
tizens of South Carolina—by the injuries which you have 
sustained—by the shades of your revolutionary tathers— 
by your Pinkneys, your Rutledges, your Draytons, your 
Marions—by the lion-soul of your living Sumter—by the 
manes of Rawlins Lowndes, that man who opposed the 
federal constitution because he foresaw that it was nurs- 
ing the Nemean monster that would one day strangle the 
liberties of the south—by the streaming blood of the con- 
stitution—by your violated leagne—by all you hold sa- 
cred to yourselves and dear to posterity—RISE UP 
AND REDRESS YOUR WRONGS!!! Strike for 
country and for home. Now’s the time and now’s the 
hour. Remember that procrasténation is slavery—and 
forget not we conjure you, that one hour of virtuous 
liberty is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 
(And so—‘‘extt in a passion.’’) 


AMERICAN BLISTERED srEeL. We yesterday saw a 
specimen of blistered stee], made from American iron, by 
Mr. O. L. Clark of this city. Not being able to judge 


of the quality of the article ourselves, we can only say 
that it has the appearance of the best steel, and’ under- 
stand that the opinions of numerous manufacturers in the 
city, founded on experiment, are uniformly and strongly 
in its favor. | 

Mr. Clark assures us that nothing but encourage- 
ment is wanted to secure a supply of American blistered 
steel for the demand of the United States, as the pro- 
cess is of such a nature that it can be afforded much less 
than the imported article. English steel, which is kept 
at its price by a monopoly, cannot be imported as we 
are informed, under fourteen cents a pound: while this 
can be afforded at ten cents by the quantity. As a con- 
siderable quaniity has been manufactured, and about 
seven or eight tons have already been sold to persons in 
different places, it is in a fair way of being more gene- 
rally proved and known. An article of much impor- 
tance and general use, it is of the greatest importance to 
us to be able to produce it in this country. Our numerous 
and rich ron mines have hitherto afforded us no advan- 
tage in the stee] manufacture; but it appears that one spe- 
cies of American iron has been found capable of being 
made into steel of the first quality. A specimen of the 
steel is left at this office. WW YY. Daily Adv. 

Lowe, Mass. A gentleman who has recently visit- 
ed this flourishing village, thus describes it inaletter to 
a friend. 

**I have just returned from Lowell, the greatest manu- 
facturing village in the United States.—The agent gave 
me an opportunity of examining all the extensive estab- 
lishments, and hardly ever have I spent tour days of 
more instruction and amusement. Lowell is situated at 
the confluence of the Concord and Merrimac rivers. 
The soil is sandy, unfit for cultivation, but the water 
privileges have rendered the spot admirably adapted to 
the establishment of factories. Some enterprismg and 
wealthy gentlemen of Boston were sensible of this fact, 
and commenced the grand operations, ‘here are four 
companies, viz: Merrimac, Hamilton, Appleton aad 
Lowell. The Merrimac company is the most wealthy 
emd extertive. [n consists of four splendid brick 6 and! 
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5 story buildings, besides dyeing, printing and several! 
other necessary establishments. ‘There are upwards of 
twenty thousand spindles in constant operation. One 
of the buildings, as you know, was destreyed last winter 
by fire, but activity and enterprise have erected it again, 
so that it is now ready for the reception of machinery. 
The buildings are fifty feet distant from each other, and 
to prevent the communication of fire, they have now re- 
sorted to sheet iron window blinds, so that no wood 
work is exposed tothe contact of flames or heat. ‘The 
printing works are most admirable for their ingenuity 
and rapid execution: block printing is laid aside except 
in some indispensable cases. ‘lhe process is now by 
means of beautifully polished brass cylinders which 
have upon them the stamp which is to be transferred to 
the cloth. They are wrought in England at a great ex- 
pense; however there is a secret room in which some- 
thing of the kind is attempted here by the ingenious. 
The agent of this company enjoysa salary of five thou- 
cand dollars per year. The other companies are not so 
rich as this one of the Merrimac, but they are con- 
stantly making new improvements and launching out 
into more extensive and higher operations, which give 
them a character and superiority over any other works 
in the country. A manufactory of carpets is now put 
into effect, though its origin is very recent. Kiddermin- 
ister and Brussels, have already been woven. The lat- 
ter is necessarily very complicated. Three men are re- 
quired to perform the weaving; about three yards only 
can be worked inaday. It is however as beautiful and 
handsomely wrought as any I have ever seen. 

About five thousand persons are employed in all these 
factories, of every age and sex. ‘The females are paid in 
proportion to their industry. The average wages are 
$i 75 per week besides board, which costs $1 25. The 
men mostly receive $1 per diem; monthly payments are 
made to every individual.” 





InpIAN ANTIQUITIES. ‘The editor of the Mercury, 
published at Jackson, Mo. thus describes two specimens 
of earthen ware which were found in digginga grave 2 
short time since, in Matthew’s prairie, Scott, Co. The 
largest of the two vessels will hold nearly half a gallon; it 
is of around form, with the likeness of a human face on the 
top, the aperture of the vessel at the back of the head; anil 
from its construction, we cannot conceive of what utility 
it could have been for domestic purposes. ‘The compo- 
sition of the vessels seem to be somethiny more than our 
common clay, anid asan evidence of its strength, we are 
informed that in digging the grave, the larger one was 
struck with the mattock which cut a piece from it without 
fracturing it, The smaller vessel of the same construc- 
tion, has at its top the figure of anowl. We are satisfied 
that any description we could give of those vessels would 
be impertect; they exceed in composition, firmness, &c. 
any thing of the kind that we have seen or heard of 
among the present Indian tribes, — 

‘The grave above alluded to, is situated on the top of one 
of those mounds which are so common in the valley of 
the Mississippi, and has stamps un it two or three feet 
over, the trees from which have been eut, from all appear- 
rances, at least fifteen or twenty years. There were also 
dug from the same grave,the bones of a human being, 
though they have become almost, as brittle as common 
clay; they are longer and larger than the bones of the 
present generation. _~ 

CuLoripe oF Limz. We have seen numerous articles 
recommending the chloride of lime as a powerful purify - 
ing agent, and have no doubt, from our own experience, 
but that the experiments about to be instituted, in obedi- 
ence to the circular below, will be found serviceable to 
the health of the navy and supersede all former plans for 
removing the disagreeable smells on board ships, which 
in many instances, cause a great destruction of life, espe- 
cially in southern latitudes. 

CIRCULAR. 
To the officers commanding the different squadrons of 
United States ships of war, 

There being reason to believe that a proper employ- 
ment of the new disinfectious agent, the chloride of lime, 
would add very much to the comfort, and perhaps to the 

reservation of the health, of the crews of the United 
Grates ships of war, it is desirable that a series of expere 
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iments be forthwith instituted to test the efficacy and 
usefulness of this interesting article. 
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| cial opportanities will afford, in enabling me to satisfy it. 


; 


; [shall be glad toreceive your answer before the close 


With this view you are required to cause a sufficient | of the month of November next. 


supply of the chloride of lime to be provided, and direct 
the same to be distributed amongst the surgeons of the 
diferent ships under your command, and to order the 
same to be applied according to the instructions herein- 
after given. 

‘The surgeons should, in the first place, be required to 
observe the effects of this article, in removing the disa- 
greeable smells of the confined or other parts of the ves- 
sels, and the length of time the foul air so corrected re- 
tains its freshness and purity; and also, if any il] odour 
is substituted for the one dispelled; and whether any un- 
usutai degree of dampness and heaviness of air succeeds 
the application of the corrective; and generally to notice 
any other, and all the effects, which may appear to re- 
sult from the experiments made of the material, all of 
which they are required to report to the department in 
their quarterly returns, 

It cannot be presumed that the surgeons of the navy 
are unacquainted with the ordinary method of applying 
the chloride of lime asa disinfecting agent. When there- 
fore the usual method of its employment is mentioned, it 
is not because they are presumed to be ignorant of this 
usage, nor is it intended to prevent them from employ- 
ing it in any other way that their discretion may lead 
them to belreve will advance the general objects the de- 
partment has in view, that of promoting the comfort and 
healthfulness of the crews of the United States’ ships of 
war. 

If therefore, the water for the ships should become 
foetid and unpalatable, the surgeons will, if they think 
proper, try the effect of mixing in it a half pint of the fil- 
tered solution of the chloride of lime to each cask, and 
notice the effect of this addition, not only as to the taste, 
but also as to its efficacy in quenching thirst, &e. 

The ordinary method of using this salt to purify foul 


air, is to dissolve ove quarter of a pound in one pint of 


water. When about to be applied, let this be mixed 
with about forty Umes the quantity of fresh water, and 
sprinkled over the part infected, until the state of the air 
is corrected. (Signed) 

J. GRANCH, 





CIncucaR TO MARSHALS. ‘J'reasury departinenit, Sep- 
tember 14th, 1829. Sir: The house of representatives, 
at its last session, directed ‘‘the secretary of the treasu- 
ry to ascertain, and at the next session to report, the 
number and nature of the salt works established in the 
United States; the places where established; the capital 
invested in the works; the number of persons engaged m 
such manulacture; the common price and Kinds of salt 
manufactured at the different works; and all such other 
facts as shall, in his opinion, turnish data by which to judge 
the capacity and facility of the country to increase and ex- 
tend the manufacture of saltin the different parts of the 
United States.” 

To enable me to fulfil this duty, Ihave prepared a let- 
ter tothose persons who are engaged in, or connected 
with, the manufacture of salt, requesting of them any in- 
furmation on the various points presented in the resolu- 
tion, which they may have it in ther power to communi- 
cate. As such of those persons who reside in your state, 
are known to you, or to your several deputies, I have en- 
closed to you some copies of the letter, wich I will 
thank you to cause to be directed and sent, as early as 
may be,to all whom you may think likely to communi- 
cate any portion of the information. ‘That these letters 
may be distributed free of postage, by the mail, they are 
already franked by the department. 

Although a confident expectation is entertained that 
the information sought for by the house of representa- 
tives, may be obtained in this manner; it is nevertheless 
proper to secure as much of it as our own means will 
supply. I will, therelore, ask the favor of you to prepare 
such a statement, as your own knowledge, or any that 
you can avail yourself of, may furnish of the salt manu- 
iactories within your state, including as many as you can 
of the facts which are particularly desired. 

In consideration ofthe public character of the inquiry 
and the high quarter in which it originates, I cannot doubt 
that you will cheerfully give all the aid which your offi- 


{ am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, . 
SAMUEL D. INGHAM, 
secretary of the treasury. 

Cuarteston, S. C. Mr. Pinckney, editor of the 
**Mercury,’”’ has been elected intendant of Charleston. 
The ticket headed with his name, was thus announced 
to the public: 

To the electors of the intendant and wardens of the city 
of Charleston. ‘Vhe friends of the ADMINISTRATION, 
the opponents of the Tarirr, the advocates of liberal 
principles, of whatever seet or denomination; the defend- 
ers ro the constitution and of state righta, respectfully re~ 
commend to their tellow citizens, the following ticket, as 
entitled to their andivided support at the approaching 
election. 
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WulIRLWINDS, TORNADOES, &. The St. Johnsbu- 
iry, Vt. Herald relates that a whirlwiad commenced in 
| Peacham, at 5 o’clock, P. M. on the 9th ult. As it ad- 
vanced eastwardly, it took down an old barn, twisted off 
trees two feet in diameter, took up a boy and carried 
him some rods, and then took down a barn on the bank of 
tlarvey’s pond in Barnet. The air appeared to be full 
of timber; two sheep and a colt were carried into a 
, pond, together with shingles, hay, &c. and acolamn of 
water was raised, from 100 to 200 feet in the air. It 
destroyed Mr. Brock’s orchard, and unroofed barns and 
sheds. A man was carried 6 or 8 rods, and struck se- 
veral times in his course by talling timber, and at last 
was stopped by the fence, much bruised. It is singular 
that the timber, &c. were carried north westerly, though 
the direction of the whirlwind was the reverse. Where 
it passed through forests, more timber fell north and 
| northwest, than in an easterly direction. 

} 
| Canaus, &e. Wew York—has borrowed niue millions 
| 











of doliars, to complete her Erie and Champlain canals. 
| Ofio—has borrowed and will require five or six mil- 
| lions, to complete her canals. 
| Maryland—will want and must barrow, at least eight 
millions, betove her rail roads are completed. 
Pennsylvania—has borrowed and now owes about 
seven millions of dollars, including 2,200,000 ef the last 
loan, all of which is not yet taken—and from this sum, 
five million may be dedueted for bank stock and other 
property belonged to the commonwealth; leaving only 
two millions actual debt, up to the present time. Is 
there a state in the union, that can show such a state- 
ment? Besides, two thirds of the state work is now fin- 
ished, and, uf course, two thirds of the expenditures dis- 
bursed, on the Pennsylvania canal, unitg with the 
Union canal at Middletown, to Pittsburg; on the lateral 
branches on the Susquehannah, and on the Delaware canal, 
from Bristol to Easton. 
Philadeiphia— has disbursed nearly as rauch money on 
canals, as the state itself: 
The Schuylkill canal, (in round numbers,) 








cost, 1,8@0,000 
The Union canal, 1,900,000 
The Chesapeake and Delaware, 1,700,000 
The Lehigh, 1,000,000 
$6,400,000 


_U. S. Gazetie. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LEAD. Trade of the Quiscon~ 
sin and Fox rivers.—A gentleman from Dodgeville a vil- 
lage 50 miles from Galena, on the route to the portage, 
states, that gen Dodge intends conveying his lead (ora 
portion of it,) by the way of those rivers to Green bay, 
and thence toward the eastern cities; and that he is actu- 
ally engaged in hauling lead to the Quisconsin, about 12 
miles distant from Dodgeville, with a view to that object. 
The lead will be conveyed thence up the Ouisconsin, un- 
shipped, hauled across the portage, (a distance of 14 
miles) to the Fox river, re-shipped, and sent to Green 
bay, (a distance of 100 miles by “Te A small steam 
boat of 20 or 25 tons burthen, named “Winnebago Chieh”’ 


—_——-- 
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has been built at Green bay, by John P. Ardnt, esq. to 
run on the Fox river. We observed in the Detroit 
Gazette, a notice of the launching of this boat some time 
back, which will, (if it be practicable for a steam boat of 
that size to run in this river) very much facilitate the ob- 
ject intended to be experimented. From Green bay 
through lake Michigan, &c. steam boats of large size, 
even schooners, run in perfect safety. 

Considerable quantities of lead have been brought 
down the Ouisconsin, in flat-boats, an<] thence down the 
Mississippi to St. Louis. Steam boat navigation will be 
difficult in the Ouisconsin river, if not impracticable. I he 
steam boat St. Louis and Galena packet, bound for the 
portage, made an attempt, in April last, to ascend the 
Ouisconsin; but was not able to make more than 6 or 7 
milesup, when she was compelled toreturn. The river 
is full of sand bars, and has been somewhat compared to 
the Missouri, as the channel frequentiy shifts.—More ot 
this hereafter. { Miner’s Journal. 











Tea.- This delicious beverage, so much admired in 
Great Britain and the United States, is almost unknown, 
except usa medicine, in several of the countries on the 
continent Europe; and in others is consumed, at most, 
very sparingly. The amount annually consumed in 
(creat Britain and Ireland, is about 25,000,000 Ibs. In 
‘ve United States, 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Ibs. In Rus- 
ev, on an average of four years, 5,187,492 lbs. Nether- 
lands, about 2,000,000, France, on an average of five 
yeers, 220,053lbs. ‘The amount imported into Naples, 
iv 1826, was 5,961 Ibs.; in 1827, 3,419 Ibs! In Sicily, 
the annual consumption is about 20 chests! Sardinian 
ststes, (on the continent), about 5,600 tbs! ‘Tuscany 
8,000 to 4,000 Ibs! Austrian states on the Adriatic, 
1,100 Ibs.! Denmark, 129,000 Ibs.! Roman States, | 
4,243 ibs.! In the governo del Litoralo of Trieste, the 
county of Gorizia, and the peninsula of Istria, contain- 
ing a population of 300,000 souls, not 1,000 Ibs, in nine 
years! ‘These facts are derived trom a velume of official 





documents on the subject of the East India and China 


trade, just published in England, agreeably to a vote of | 
parliament on the 4thof June. It will be observed that! 
the countries in which tea is least used, are those where | 


rape is most extensively cultivated. 
saat : [M ¥. Jour. Com. 

Correr. Abbot in his letters from Cuba gives some} 
interesting particulars relative to the growth and manage- | 
ment of the coffee tree, aud the preparation of its fruit— | 
we extract the following, which will no doubt amuse | 
and instruct all lovers of coffee. 

The coffee tree will bear, on an average, for about 20 
years, and as the plants are renewed here and there *) 
they decay, and do not produce until the third year, one | 
tenth part of them is unproductive. The product "| 
from a half tothree quarters of a pound per year. The 
fruit is contained in globular shells or husks, each of 
which contains two of the berries, such as we see them 
in the market. They are picked from the husk when 
they have turned red; the picking season commences in 
November, and continues until March. The fruit of 
the same tree does not ripen all at once, but the different 
berries become fit to be gathered successively, so that the 
same trees are picked repeatedly, at different times, un- 
til the fruit is all gathered. —The negroes pick the fruit 
in baskets, which, when filled, they carry on their heads 
to the mill, or rather to the dryers, near to the house of 
the planter, and the huts or dofeas of the negroes, —all 
the buildings being usually situated in a central part of 
the estate. The berries are placed upon the siccaderos, 
or plats for drying, until they are sufficiently dried, 
when they are deposited in large bins or compartments, 
in a storehouse near to the mill, to be subsequently ground 
and cleaned. 

‘The dryers are formed with great care and neatness, 
and cover from a quarter to half an acre. They elevate 
the ground with a bed of lime-stone, beaten to picces, 
and raised in the middle of the bed soas to have a gen- 
tle declivity; and surround the edges with a wall of a 
foot in heigtt. This bed and wall are covered with a 
strong cement or mortar, beaten down with a heavy bee 
tle to render it capable of sustaining all changes of wea- 





ther. An incidental but important use of the siecaderos, 
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is to fill an extensive tank with water, to serve the plans 
tation through the season; as brooks, | may say, they 
have none, and wells are rare, and sunk through stone 
for hundreds of feet, in this part of the island. 

‘On the dryers, the berries are kept stirring, lest they 
should heat. They are spread thin or thick, according 
to the extent of the works, which, as they have time, 
they extend fram year to year. 

‘When the coffee in the cherry is dry, they rake it to- 
gether in a conical heap, which they cover trom the dews 
and rains with sail-cloth and moveable réofs of palm- 
leaves. 

‘From the dryers, the coffee in cherry is removed to 
the peeling-mill. This is an octagonal roof(I speak of 
the one now before me; they are variously built), resting 
on eight posts, and terminating in a cupola. This roof, 
which runs high, is often the pleasant resort and build- 
ing-place of large flocks of doves. 

The next process is to grind and erush the berries un- 
der a stone wheel of about five feet diameter, revolving 
in acirele,sprecisely like that of a bark mill in our tan- 
neries, being moved by a yoke of oxen, or most frequent- 
ly, a couple of mules or horses, driven by a boy. His 
business is somewhat monotonous; and we recollect a 
little negro at the Reserva, an estate of Mr. N. Fel- 
lowes. whose employment was driving the mules, who 
took advantage of the liberty his office gave him to make 
some noise, and enlivened his labor and encouraged his 
mules by a sort of chant or recitative, which he kept 
up for half the time, setting to music and celebratin 
every incident which came within sight or hearing. If, 
for instanee, he saw any persons approaching the house 
down the avenue, he forthwith announced the circum- 
Stance in a clear, sonorous voice, im musical recitative, 
Stating the number of visiters, describing their appearance, 
the horses, equipage, dress, &c. it was an ingenious 
device of the little slave, to make himself happy. 

After the shelis or berries are sufficiently crashed in 
this mill, the coffee passes through a fauning mill, which, 
if we recollect rightly, is precisely one of our winnow- 
ing-mitis, such as are used for wheat; and those used in 
Cuba, are, we believe, mostly supphed from the U. 
States. Dr. Abbot mentions two specics of mills for 





| fanning, or separating the grains of coffee from the husk 
orshells. The coffee grains come from the fanning mill, 
/ nixed with more or iess dirt. from which it is (o he sepe 


avated, andthe colfee divided into two or three different 
sorts. For this purpose it is put upon a large table of 
some twenty or thirty feet in length, and of the breadth 
of an ordmary dining table, on each side of which the 
female slaves are arranged, who handle each grain of 
coffee, separating the fair and sound, from the broken 
and defective; the latter is called triage, and sells for 
half the price of the sound coffee, more or less, accords 
ing to its quality, and the eloseness of the picking. 


SuGan FROM BeETS. The manatacture of sugar from 
beets, which was mtroduced into France by Napoleon 
in LSLL and 1812, bas increased to such an extent, that 
there are now nearly 100 sugar manutactories in that 
country, producing an annual acount of about 5,000,000 
kilogrammes, or 4,921 tons. In Picardy alone, the num- 
ber of manulactories is 25. While the price of re- 
fined sugar in Paris is 114d. sterling per pound, the 
manufacture is profitable. It is estimated that one half 
of all the sugar consamed in Paris, and one eleventh of 
the total quantity consumed in France, 1s made from 
ets. For whiteness and beauty, it is said when refined 
to be unequalled by any other. ‘Bulk for bulk, how- 
ever, the refiaed West India sugar, is sweeter than the 
refined beet sugar; but weight for weight, the two are 
equally sweet.”” The discovery of sugar in the beet-root 
was made by the celebrated German chemist Mare- 
grave, and announced to the public in 1747, 

LM. Y. Jour. Com. 


Don Muevet or Porrucat. A writer in the N. 
York Commercial Advertiser, vindicates with great ener 
gy, the rights and acts of Don Miguel, the usurper, ashe 
is generally called, ofthe Usrone of Portugal. He con- 
tends that never had king a more legal right to the throne. 
— That itis his by birthright, by the laws and precedents 
of his country, and by the will of the people, expressed in 
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the solemn act of the national cortes on the 12th of July, 
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The grief of the officer may be well conceived, when he 


4828; by which act the nation decided that Don Pedro had | found in his endeavor to avoid a murder, he had killed 
forfeited his eventual right to the crown before the de-| the wife of the man (o whom he was willlag to make 


mise of his father, according to the fundamental laws of! 
the realm. This foriciture he had ineurred ‘1st, by dis- 


obedience to his king and father, in vefusing to return | 


from the Brazils when recalled by the nation. or to pay 
the allegiance due to his sovereign, as a Portuguese 
prince and subject. 2d, by revolting from, and wagmg 
war against his native country. Sd, by dismembering the 
monarchy. 4th, by taking an oath to the consutution of 
the Brazils, which disqualified him from reignmg in Por- 
tugal, having altered bis former condition, abdicated the 
kingdoin and established himself and family in a distant 
and foreign country; becoming thus ‘ta foreign sover- 
eign” with respect to Portugal, which, “*however nearly 
related such a prince may be to the late king,” the Por- 
tuguese laws of succession reject: besides his incapacity 
of residing in Portugal. 5th, by the most positive declara- 
tions expressed in his proclamations, that his connexion. 
with Portugal were broken, and entirely dissolved. 6th, 
by attempting to subvert the old constitution of the state.”’ 

On the other hand, says the writer, the raising of Mi- 
guel to the throne was the act of the nation. Nor is that 
prince to be blamed for not fulfilling the promises signed 
at Vienna, since they were extorted from him, nor could 
he bind himself, in the absence of the councils of the na- 
tion, to engagements diametrically hostile to the peace 
and welfare of the Portuguese people. Promises of this 
sort, he says, are called “impertect obligations;”’ not, we 
believe in the Janguage of natural jurisprudence. ‘They 
are either perfect obligations, or none atall. ‘he writer 
asks the Americans of 1776 to determine whether the 
will of the Portuguese people was to berespected. Don 
Miguel, who is not the enemy of constitutions, is now sap- 
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reparation. 





CANADIAN JusTics. As a specimen of ‘*Canadian 
justice,” the editor of the Freeman says—‘‘James Fitz- 
gibbon, the magistrate, found guilty of a violent breach of 
ithe peace, was fined one shilling and dismissed, The 
editor of the Freeman, tound guilty only of using the words 
‘‘native malicnity.”’ in reference to the attorney general, 
lest they might /ead to a breach of the peace, was com- 
mitted to jatl tor one vear, fined one thousand shillings, 
and bound down to keep the peace for three years, in 
2,400 collars! “Phe country that ean bear ¢hés adminis~ 
tration of justice, will bear any thing,” 

AN IMPORTANT Operation. We learn by the New 
York Medical and Physical Journal, for July, that Dr, 
Abner Horton, has sueceeded in forming an artificial eye- 
lid fora black boy. This important operation was perform- 
ed in a short time; and ina few days afterwards the boy 
had a very sightly cye, answering all the purposes ofa 
natural one. The ball of the eye had been gored by an ox, 
and several attempts had been made to unite or restore 
the detached eyelid by other physicians, which all proved 


| abortive. 


Huron ox Ovtsconrn tennirory. The ‘Cincinnati 
Advertiser has a letter from traveller, dated at that 
place, containing an account of this new territory, whose 
boundaries are to be fixed by the next congress. As it 
embraces the lead-mine district, some particulars extract- 
ed from the letter spoken of, may not be unacceptable 


, to our readers. 


porting the ancient constitution of the state; the consti- | 


tution under which Portugal has ‘*fourished during 
seven centuries.” 
The rumours of insurrections, arrests, executions, are 
denied by the apologist of Yon Miguel. The simple de- 
cree issued by him was greeted by the whole nation.— 
It has been proved, he says, that there have been since 
the 26th of February, 1828, when the present king as- 
sumed the reins of government, no more than five exceu- 
tions in Portugal. Of these, three were for civil erimes 
of the most depraved nature; and fwo for treasonable 
conspiracies for exciting open rebellion and civil war; and 
they were tried openly and regularly belore the consti- 
stuted courts of justice, and acévrding to the established 
laws. The king himseli liad as little to do with the ex- 
ecution of the culprits, as any other sovereign of 

which possesses jrdiciary institutions. 
| Baltimore American. 
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NMJASONRY AND ANTI-mMasonrey. The Hoiland Pure 
chase Baptist association, comprising 20 churches, held 
its annual meeting at Aurora, in this county, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday last. A proposition, we understand, 
was made for the association to vind the churches to an 
exclasion of masonry from among them. The subject, 
after some discussion, was referred to the prudential 
committee, consisting of seven members, who reported, 
unanimously, that masonry and anti-masonry are mat- 
ters wholly foreign to the duties and powers of the as- 
sociation, and the principles which had called it together. 
This report was accepted with but one dessenting voice, 
and the subject was thus disposed of, indefinitely. 
[ Buffaio Journal. 

A pevice. The editor of the Canada“Colonial Ady .- 
cate,” has over his editorial head, the device, of a cock , 
hens and chickens, above which is a hawk about to poune 


upon them—intended as an illustration of that policy 


which ‘‘covers and devours.”’ 


A puzt! A duel took place recently upon the ramparts 


of Dijon, near which run the houses of the inhabitants, 


between a citizen and an officer—they fought with pis- 


tols. 


tune favored the citzen, who fired and missed. ‘The of 


Havingihrown up a crown for the first fire, tor- 


ficer, knowing lie was the aggressor, fired in the sir, and 
the ball killed the wife of his adversary, who, on her 


hearing the noise of the first shot, had run to her window, 


its population is already about 16,000 souls, of whom 
{0,000 are engaged in drawing mineral wealth from the 
earth. The remainder occupy the villages of Galena, 
Cassville, Prairie du Chien, Green bay, and others less 
known tousby name. That this population is rapidly 
augmenting, may readily be gathered from the faet, that 
3000 persons passed through Buffalo, in the space of a 
single week this season, for Ohio, Michigan and Haron, 
The latter seems indeed to be the nucleus of another 
Qhio, as to her climate and soil are to be added her vast 
mineral wealth and unlimited facilities of navigation. » It 
isa mistaken, though prevalent opinion, that the-cold is 
excessive. Snow falls indeed, sometimes to the depth af 
twelve inches; but all the grains, fruits, and vegetables 
found in the same latitudes in the United States, also 
succeed well here. Such, too, is the influence of the 
gulf (southerly) winds which se¢ up the many streams, 
and dissolve the snows, that the harvest may be reaped 
as early. ‘Lhe interior of the country is always healthy. 
On the borders of the larger streams it is sometimes 
otherwise in summer, the great inundations of the springs 
le ving large pools which afterwards stagnate; but fevers 
are generaly confined to the borders of the Mississippi. 
On the water courses, the soil is broken and hilly; in the 
interior, undulating. About one-third of the land is of 
first rate farming quality, and about one-tenth is well 
timbered. ‘The purest water is found inevery direction, 
Some of the copper mines may be found south-east of 
the Poreupine hills, which lie on the coast of lake Su- 
perior; but the great mine, from whose copper the 
spoons in Peale’s museum were made, lies on a stream 
which runs into the Ontonagan river, nearly northwest 
of Copper lake, and in latitude 46°. A line drawn west 
from Chippicotton river of lake Michigan, in about 42°, 
55, will strike copper mines, on the branches of Rock 
and Pecktano, sometimesfcalled Pecktolica, rivers. The 
mine which Dr. Franklin was so anxious to secure in the 
treaty with Great Britain, lies on an island in lake Su- 
erior. Galena, in about latitude 42° 24, is situated on 
Bisa, (Fever or Feve) river, twelve miles from its june- 
tion with the Mississippi and Small Pox rivers, and has 
250 houses and 800 inhabitants. Portage summit on a 
space of land between QOauisconsin vand Fox rivers, is 
mentioned as likely to be a thriving town with, advan- 
tages which may make it hereafter rival Cincinnati. The 
writer says of this place— agit 
“In the heart of a fine country, suitable to farming, 
the thoroughfare to the Indian trade in the upper sete 
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tion of the Mississippi, commanding an uniaterrupted 
steamboat navigation to New Orleans, save the rapide of 
Desmoines, and navigation equally free for boats to New 
York and Montreal, may not Missouri and Arkansas, in 
a few years, receive their supplies at a reduced rate of 
transportation by this route?” 

Huron presents many sites for canals, and for mak- 
ing connections between the Mississippi and lake Su- 
perior. A natural one, as we have before mentioned, 
subsists in the spring, when the waters are high. R. 


W. Chandler, of Galena, is about to publish a map of 


the mines, furnishing a general topographical view of the 

mineral region now worked. [ Balt. American. 
Evrorr. The arrivals from Europe bring but little 

news of importance. The sieges of Rutschuck and 


Giurgevo were to commence immediately, and part of 


the army of operation at Silistria had marehed in that 
direction. A corps of observation of 30,000 men re- 
mained before Choumla, and general Diebitsch was 
making preparations to advance on Adrianople. The 
reinforcements on their march had orders to rendezvous 
with all speed at Bazardschik. 

A Russian and Turkish commissioner had an inter- 
view in the camp at Chourla, to understand each other 
#8 to the negociations, which it was proposed to open. 


Russia, it was said, proposes as a basis the treaty of 


Ackerman, and an indemnity, to be subsequently discus- 
sed, for the expenses ofthe war. It wasdoubted at Con- 
stantinople, whether the porte would nominate commis- 
sioners, until all the conditions proposed by Russia were 
positively known. The porte was by no means disheart- 
ened, 

' Aparty of French prisoners who fell into the hands 
ofthe Bedouins, in the fast engagement on the coast, 
have been mercilessly massacred and their beads car- 
ried to Algiers. The dey has endeavored to mitigate 
this barbarous mode of warfare, by offering 200 piastres 
for prisoners, and 100 for the heads of his enemies. 

CotomBra aND Perv. On the first of May Guayaquil 
was in the hands of the Peruvians, under gen. Nicochea, 
who had about 2500 soldiers. 

Gen, Lamar was at Pura, but soon expected at Guay- 
aquil, Bolivar was at Quito with 500 men—it was 
thought he would go to Lima, after the treaty of Tarqui 
was broken by the Peruvians, and make the capital sufler 
for it. 

A revolution was looked for, says a later account, and 
it was expected the prohibitory laws would be repealed. 
Gen Salazar, the vice-president of Peru, was taking ac- 
tive measures for the increase of the army and for supply- 
ing it with arms, ammunition, horses, and mules. 

he government had resumed, with spirit, the work- 
ing of the mines, and the papers say steam machines for 
hoisting out the water, &c. had been conveyed to the min- 
ing regior. 

One of the papers in quoting that part of Mr. Adams 
last message in which he says, that the aspect of the South 
American states was one of approaching rather than es- 
tablished tranquility, makes this observation—“ Mr. Ad- 
ams does ustoo much honor; tranquility instead of ap- 
proaching, is every day flying more precipitately from 
the unhappy soil of America! !” 

The above is not so late as the advices in the ‘*Regis- 
ter” of last week; but it is probable the capture of Guaya- 
quil was effected on the last of June or beginning of July. 

The cleetion has just closed in Chili; Pinto is re-elect- 
ed president, with the congratulations of every peacea- 
ble, well disposed person. He is said to be very favora- 
ble to making Valparaiso the Gibraltar of the Paeifie, by 
Jessening the duties, storage, port charges, and doing 
away the transit duty. 

Mexico. The Spanish force which landed at Cabo 
Rosso, and took possession of Uampico, smounted to 
about 3,000 men, many of whora are said to be negroes 
and mulattos. There were but 500 Mexican troops in 
‘Tampico at. the time of their landing, 300 of whom made 
some resistance while they were crossing the bar, in 
which the Spaniards lost about sixty in killed and wound- 
ed, principally officers, and the Mexicans about 15 
wounded, On the 5th of August, a party of fitty went 








out to explore, and were nearly eut to pieces; a captain 
and three soldies being taken alive. The Mexiean 
troops are marching toward Tampico in great numbers, 
and were ineited to repel the invaders by the most spir- 
ited proclamations. I[t is said the Spaniards had fost a 
great number of men by sickness, The ramor in our 
last, that four handred mounted troops had gone over 
to the invaders, is unfounded. 

Up to the Jatest dates all neutral houses and proper- 
ty had been respected; but before the Mexicans retired 
they obliged all the merchants of ‘Tampico to deliver up 
the bills of lading of moneys received by them in the 
last condtecta from San Luis, and insisted on the delivery 
of the amount to be sent into the mterior, which was 
effected, notwithstanding the remonstrances made by the 
American, British and French consuls to the contrary, 
hy threats of carrying that measure into effect by means 
of an armed force. Another expedition of 4000 men was 
preparing at Havana, to sail in a short time. 

A motion in the Mexican senate, to give Mr. Poinsett 
his passports to return to this country, was lost. 

A motion to clothe the executive with extraordinary 
powers for five months, was lost in the senate—ayes 21 
noes 30. 

Commodore Vorter was said to be under arrest at 
Mexico. 

The embargo was raised at Vera Cruz on the Stst Ju- 
ly, but was again established onthe Ist of August, and 
continued until the 14th. 

A list of Spaniards is published who have taken part 
with the expedition, aiter having been expelled from 
Mexico. 

The president delivered a speeeh at the extra session 
of the congress, in which he states that on the 23d June 
he issued # notice to all the departments of the anticipa- 
ted invasion, and treats it with great contempt. 

An order was issued on the 7th by the Gete Interino 
of the canton of Vera Cruz, commanding all the Span- 
iards resident in towns, villages, aud other places, to 
retire 25 leagues into the interior, according to the pro- 
visions of the Jaw dated 20th March, 1829, in case of a 
foreign invasion. 

A bill was passed by the legislature of the state of Ve- 
ra Cruz, on the 2d August, authorising the government 
to Jevy an assessment of $50 000, in the shape of a loan, 
to be secured by a guarantee of the public rents. 

tcornos Arnres. By an errival from Rio, we learn 
that the difficulties which had existed between the Bue- 
nos Ayrean government and Rosas, have been adjusted, 
and tranquility restored. 

Law case. A case involving the following points 
wes lately tried in London. 

Mr. Brougham stated the case to the jury, and said 
the plaintiff was one of the most respectable wine mer- 
chants ia the city,and fas been obliged to bring this aec- 
tion against the defendant, the seeretary of the society 
for the protection of trade, who published for this socie- 
tv an annual list, purporting to be a list of all dishonest 
tradesmen; end this list was sometiines called a list for 
the suppression of swindling. ‘The libel which the plain- 
tiff complained of was the insertion of bis name in that 
list. The cause annexed to his name was ‘‘no account;” 
and the imputation which was intended to be conveyed 
by this was, that the plaintiffhad drawn upon a banker 
without having any accoant with him. 

The attorney general for the defendant, said he should 
prove a justification in this case; he should prove the 
plaintiff had a bill drawn upon bim by a person named 
Crawford, whieh was accepted by him, and made paya- 
ble ata banker’s where he had no account, which was the 
case, as the defendant had stated in the justification, and 
which he would distinetty prove by the most indubitable 
evidence, 

The defence was proved, and the jury found for the 
defendant. 

Srock specuLarions. it is pretty generaliy known 
in this country, that unfounded ramours are frequently 
cireulatcd on the London exchange, by unprincipled 
speculators, with the view of affecting the prices of stocks; 
whereby the propagators derive profit at the cost of the 
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unsuspecting. Jt appears, incidentally, in a law report 
in alate London Paper, that some of these individuals 
have been detected in their villiany and punished, [na 
suit, in the London mayor’s court, the counsel) for the 
defendant obtained a rule to stay proceedings on the 
ground that “the plaintiff had been, in conjunction with 
one De Berenger and others, indicted for having con- | 
spired to raise the public fands and securities by ground- 
Jess reports; that the plaintiff in this case had pleaded 
‘not guilty,’ but did not abide his tria!, and that the other 

rsons who were charged with having acted in conjunc- 
tion with him, were convicted of the offence, and has ex- 
piated it.” 





THE RED SEA. Mr. Maddena late traveller in Syria, 
and Egypt, says—“One of my first objects at Suez was io 
ascertain if the sea was fordable opposite the town at ebb 
tide. All, whom I asked assured me of the contrary.—- 
I inquired for an Indian sailor, who wished to earn a dol- 
lar by crossing the gulf. At eight in the evening a man 
came to me, and offered to make the attempt. 1} direct- 
ed him to walk straight across, as far as it was possible 
to do so, and to hold his hands over his head as he watk- | 
ed along. He was inthe water forthwith; he proceeded | 
slowly and steadily, his hands above bis head, and in nine ; 
minutes he was on the other side of the Red Sea. On 
his return, he toldme what I knew to be a fact, that he 
walked every step across—the deepest part being about | 
the middie of the gulf, where the water was up to his | 
chin. I »roceeded now to foliow his course, and gave | 
him another dollar to cross over before me, and as } 
was about eight inches taller than my guide, where his 
chin was in the waster, my long beard was quite dry.— 
The tide was now coming in fast, and by the time we 
reached the middle of the sea, my Indian thought it im- 
prudent to proceed further, as [ was notan expert swim- 
mer. Had we remained ten minutes longer, we should 
inevitably have shared Pharoah’s fate; for the opposite 
bank was perceptibly diminishing; and at ten o’cloek the 
sea, Which, two hours before was hardly more than the 
breadth of the Thames at London bridge, was from two 











to three miles broad: the difference between the ebb and 
Mr. Mad- 
den goes on to say, that he considers himself the only | 


flow I ascertained to be six feet two inches.”’ 


European who had walked across; in which he is mista- | 
ken, Napoleon and some French officers crossed the | 
Red Sea higher, and very narrowly escaped drowning on | 
their return. 





THE WONDERFUL ELEPHANT. All Paris is delighted 
justnow with a wonder which has turned the heads of the | 
whole people of that city. Every body goes to the cir- 
que olympique, to see the “elephant of the king of Siam ;” 
or rather the elephant of M. Franconi, the managev, 
This king of animals, for strength and wisdom, plays 
the principal part in a long melo-drama by M, Leopold. 
He begins by acting as the postman of two lovers; soon 
afterwards he does the last henors to the deceased king, 
his master; then he eats his dinner, calls his servanis 
frequently by ringing a bell; dances after finishing his | 
meal, to promote digestion, and ends his career by sav- 
ing from a thousand dangers the prince he protects, af- 
ter having torn the crown from the head of an usurper, | 
to place it on that of the legitimate king. ‘I'he elephant, | 
indeed, does wonders, and certainly with an attraction so | 
powerful as his pertormance, the cirgue might well Lave: 
dispensed with the costly scenery and decorations which ; 
enrich the spectacle. Pliny, in stating that the Romans! 
of his day a quadrille danced by four elephants, re- 
lates that three of them performed their paris with amaz- | 
ing precision, but the fourth was constantly making mis- | 
takes, and was severely whipped in consequence of his 
negligence. One night, by the light of the moon, this | 
elephant was seen by his keepers, trying to periorm the | 
steps in which he had before failed. What else could} 
any dancer do ever so much devoted to his art. Rut 
even the elephants who were so justly aimired at Rome, 
will be obliged to yield to that ot Paris; for, gifted with | 
an agreeable exterior, a particular grace, an extraorii- | 





nary sagacity, he has, since his appearance, occupied the | 
first rank amorg the ubiest performers im the capital of | 


France. 
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MINIATURE STEAM ENGINE. We have lately examined 
a beautiful specimen of mechanical ingenuity, in the con- 
struction of a miniature steam engine, the whole of which 
might be put into a chronometer box. This little thing 
seemed to be instinct with life, breathiag and moving 
with such vigorous animation, that no imsect ever per- 
formed its motions with more precision or more exact- 


ness, The machine was made by Mr. Uriel Currer, of 
this town. The cylinder vibrates between two brass 


columns, through cue of which the steam eaters, and 
through the other escapes. The diameter of the cylin- 
der is only three eights of an inch, and its vibirations are 
so rapid as to be imperceptible tothe eye. Itis on the 


| high pressure principle, and every part of this kind of 


engine, evento the governer, is present to perform its 
separate function. The workmanship is perfect, and 
presents to the eye a beautifully polished piece of mech- 
unism. | Salem Register. 

A MAN or war. There does not perhaps exist a 
more prodigious and wonderful combination of haman 
industry than is visible on board a first rate man of war. 
A vessel containing 1,000 men, and 100 pieces of heavy 
ordnance, and bearmg them safely to distant shores. In 
twenty-four hours a man consumes about eight pounds of 
solids and fluid, consequently 8,000 lbs, provision are 
required daily in such a ship. ‘Three months then, re- 
quire that she be laden with 720,000 Ibs. of provision. 
A 42 pounder weighs 6,100 Ibs. 30 of these are general- 
ly on board a ship of 100 guns, the weight of which ex- 
clusive of carriages, amount to 183,000 Ibs.; 30 twenty- 
four pounders on the 2d deck, each weighing 5,100 Ibs. 
all weighing 155,000 Ibs.; on the lower deck 28 twelve 
pounders, amounts to 75,400 ibs.: on the upper deck 14 
six pounders to about 26,000 Ibs ; besides on the round 
tops 3 pounders and swivels. If to this, we add, that 
the complete charge of a 42 pounder weighs about 64 
Ibs, and that 100 charges to each gun are required, we 
shall find this to amount nearly to the same weight as 
the guns themselves. Against exigencies, every ship 
raust have another set of sails, cables, cordage and tack- 
lings, which altogether, amount to a considerable 
weight. The stores also of plank, pitch, and tow; sur- 
geons and sailors chests, small arms, &c. make no in- 
considerable load: to which we must add the weight of 
the crew, so that one of these large ships carries at least 
2,152 tons burden, or 4,524,000 ibs.; and, at the same 
time, is steered and gqverned with as much ease as the 
smallest boat. [This is the description of a first rate 
man or war in the last century, since which the wonder 


has grown. | 





Mexico. The Mexican congress, in 1824, estimated 
the population of the republic at 6,204,000. Mr, Ward 
carries it so high as 8,000,000. The Mexican Indians 
consist of a considerable number of distinct tribes, speak- 
ing Janguagesentirely different, not less than twenty of 
which have been traced. The Indian population is lo- 
cated chiefly in the great plains towards the south. They 
ave ignorant and apathetic, but not deficient in intelli- 
gence. One of them being asked for whom he would 
vote at an approaching election for congress, answered— 
‘‘For the holy ghost.” [Nat. Gaz. 


Peussta. The universities. A Prassian official ga- 
zette has published the foll-ving account of the num- 
ber of students who have frequented the seven universi- 
ties of that kingdom in the years 1820 and 1828:— 

Number of students. in 1820 In 1828. 


In theology, Protestants 853 1,951 

Papists 256 8838 

In philology and philosophy 373 714 

in Jaw 938 1,559 
In administrative economy, (Kamerel 

W issenchaften ) 95 111 

In medicine 629 731 

Total, $,144 5,954 

Of whom—native students 2,450 4,804 

foreign students 694 1,150 
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It is probable that many of the Prussian youths are 
educated in other parts of Europe; without, however, 
considering this, but merely taking the above statement, 
that in 1820, there were 2,450 native students, and 4,804 
in 1828, we obtain the following results:— 

‘ 1820 1$28 
The entire population of Prussia was 

11,272,482 mn 1820—12,552,278 in 

1828: which gives one scholar for 
One student, destined to instruct 

either in schools or in the churches, 

for ; 8,451 4,420 
@ne student, “pith gin for the admin- 

istrative or legal profession, for 12,666 $,562 
One student in medicine for 27,360 25,205 

If these proportions be adopted, and the period of study 
at the university Le estimated according to established 
regulations, four years for the medical profession, and 
three years tor every other one, if the mean time of a 
man exercising his protession after quitting the university 
be taken at thirty years, Prussia will be found to pos- | 
sess— 


4,971 2,615 
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Prussic acid. A London Magazine says, that prussic 
acid has been obtained from the leaves of green tea in 80 
concentrated a state, that one drop killed a dog almost 
instantaneously—a strong infusion of souchong tea sweet- 
ened, is as effectual in poisoning flies, as the solution of 
arsenic, generally sold for that purpose. 

Jn Earthquake ‘The shock of an earthquake was felt 
in Lancaster, Pa. on the 8th inst. 

The Atlas newspaper, printed in London, contains 
forty one square feet; the paper is fine and well printed. 





a 





SOUTHERN SENTIMENTS. 

The following letter was drawn out by a publie address, 
enquiring Mr. Grimke’s views of certain public mat- 
ters. He had been put up as a candidate for the office 
of intendant [or mayor] of Charleston, but was not 
elected, Henry L. Pinckney, esq. receiving 560 votes, 
aud Mr. G. 457. The contest appears to have been a 
very ardent one—bat we record the letter in admira- 
tion of the many and excellent principles which 
it sets forth, though, in some respects, we hold opm- 


Inhabitants. ions differing from those of the distinguished writer. 

One ecclesiastic or professor brought 7 To the editor of the Southern Patriot, 
up at a university, lor 442 I return my thanks to the nameless correspondent in 
One functionary, for 856 the Patriot of Tuesday afternoon, as the reviewers return 
One physician, for 3,360 | theirs to an author, whose book, though it furnishes them 
reese. | With a subject, is unworthy of review, either in style or 
PrEMS. | thought. ‘No one is more willing than myself to have 


Abraham Bradley bas been removed fvom the office of 
assistant postmaster general, and Charles K. Gardner, 
for some years a clerk in the general post office, appoint- 
ed in his place. 

Consul, ‘The president of the U. States has acknow- 


ledged Alfred Bujac, as vice consul of his majesty the | 


king of the Two Sicilies, for the port of Baltimore m the 
state of Maryland. 

Canada. Sixty six years ago, when Canada came un- 
der the British government, the population was but 
60,000. Itis now upwards of 1,000,000. “Yet this is 
nothing in comparison with Ohio, which for twenty years 
after the time above mentioned, was a savage wilderness, 
and now contains a population about equal to Canada! 

Snow, On the 3d inst. snow fell.on the hills of Sher- 
burne, Vt. an inch and a half deep. 

Pigeons. ‘Vhe woods in the northernand middle states, 
have tor some days past been filled with wild pigeons. 


my sentiments known; no one more eareless ef seeking 
opportunities to make them known. But whena proper 
occasion offers, I feel it my duty not to suffer them to be 
misrepresented. Wah regard to the Jackson caucus at 
Columbia, last session, my letter to the congressional 
delegation of Charleston district shall be furnished for 
publication, to-day or to-morrow, as you may find most 
convenient. So far as that subject can, with propriety, 
be connected with the present election, | am careless of 
consequences, only desiring to speak for myself. With 
respect to state rights, | am not an advocate for consoli- 
dation, if by that term be meant the destruction of the 
state governments, by concentering their powers and du- 
ties in the government ofthe union. Bat, if by consoli- 
| dation be understood a vigorous, responsible government 
for national purposes, both foreign and domestic, I am 
and ever shail be an advocate of such. Iam decidedly 
the friend of a moderate gradual tariff of protection for 





A person in East Haven, Con. caught 1502 in one day, 

Emigrating Creeks. The steam boat Virginia,. hav- 
ing on board 850 Creek Indians from Georgia, ran 
aground on her passage up the Arkansas; m consequcnce 
of which the Indians landed, and will perform the re- 
mainder of their journey on foot. 

The Pochahontas. A new steam boat by this name 
has been completed for the Maryland and Virginia steam 
boat company. She isa boat of the first class and combines 
all the requisites of speed, safety and comfort. Her 
deck, is one hundred and thirty seven teet in length, and 
she has an engine of one hundred horse power. 

Lumber.—No less than 575,180 feet of luinber arri- 
ved at West Troy on Monday the 3ist of August; 
166,556 feet of which was reshipped to Albany and the 
residue, 409,142 tect; to Troy. 

Plovida. A ietter from ‘Tallahassee, published in the 
Richmond Compiler, declares that ‘tin a few years, Flo- 
rida will become one of the greatest sugar countries 
known. Experience has demonstrated the fact beyond 
a question, that sugar isequally as productive in FVoridu 
as on the Mississippi swamps.” 

Domestic mustiun—The Pawtucket Chronicle says, “we 
have in our office a sampie of figured muslin, maufactured 
by Mr. Hamilton Faulkner, at Central Fails. This sam- 
ple is said, by good judges, to be equal to any imported 
musliin.”? We hope thet this new branch of domestic in- 
dustry will prosper. 

Cincinnati carpeting.—We were yesterday called-to 
look at a piece of carpeting, in imitatation of Venetian, 


made in this city by Mr. John Howard.—In point of | 


colors, it is little, if any thing, inferior to the European; 
in every other respect quite equal, and in width exceeds 
ayard, It can be manufactured and sold for one dollar 
and twelye and a half cents per yard. 


1M. Y. Dailo Adv. 


the home manutacturer. I cannot doubt the constitution- 
ality of such a measure. Still less do I doubt its wis- 
dom and policy. Nor do] shrink from the declaration, 
that in my judgment, such a series of progressive duties 
| will be in the course of years of inestimable value to the 
southern states themselves. Vhe tariff of 1828 has not 
my approbation, simply because the great increase was 
disproportionate, in my opinion, to the reasons for an ad- 
vance. The expressions ascribed to me, respecting the 
reserved rights of the states, and the memorial sent to 
Washington, are unworthy of a patriot and a gentleman, 
whatever his sentimenis may be. They are caricature, 
not truth and justice. I certainly think less of the state 
rights than these who consider the states as every thing 
and the union as pothing. T am equally far from those, 
who think the national government every thing, and the 
stutes nothing. ‘The resolutions offered vy meat the last 
session, and at the session before, coutain my opimions. 
I have not changed them since, and am not likely to do 
sofroim any reasonings that have yet appeared in pamph- 
| lets or newspapers, in congress or at Columbia. I would 
not strike outa single opimion, though it gain me the 
present election. 

As to the Sunday mails, I am their enemy: and thank 
God that Jam, [need not say, that I shall do my duty, 
whatever that may be, in a calm, rational, dignified mane 
ner; thongh I may not be able “to bring oat Charleston 
im style,” or to obtain ‘tan overwhelming majority.” 
Ihe conclusion, that | am therefore a friend to the union 
| of church and state, is a specimen of logic which I hope 
will be treasured up in some cabinet of curiosities. 

I have the honor to be a temperance society man, and 
therefore, a friend to the liberties of the people. My 
witnesses are the election shops that dishonor our city, 
and degrade the men who are polluted by them, below 
the condition of slaves. The tyrants whom 9 few pece 
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pirates, and carry the brand of Pameides on their fore- 
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one, as to the expediency and propriety of the measure. 
I have no objects to attain by success except the oppor- 
tunity of serving the public. l have nothing to lose by 
a failure, but unweleome responsibility. Uf any mau 
supposes that I shall be disappointed and mortified, by 
the election of the other candidate, he knows me not. 
Such pieces as your correspondent’s disturb my equa- 
nimity no more than missing a standing advertisement 
out of its usual place. ‘To lose the election, will inter- 
fere with the ordinary current of business and happiness, 
as little as tu be told that the carrier has not left the 
newspaper. Personally, 1 shall rejoice at not being 
chosen: and ean, with a right good will, be thankful to 
my fellow citizens for preferring snother. 

If it be supposed, that lam asking a favor, I beg leave 
to say, that J, at least, do not so understand it. I be 


ple have te dread, are those who, styling themselves re- 

ublicans, corrupt the elective franchise, by means of 
fiquor and money. ‘They are equally hateful and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the virtuous citizen, They are 
heads. For myself, I trust no man that will imitate such 
examples to injure my election. Let not our country be 
thus dishonored. 

With regard to the trade in spirits, I consider it both 
useless and pernicious; but [ shall certainly never advo- 
cate unconstitutional measures for the atiamment of any 
end; nor am I friendly to violent and sudden changes— 
in the abolition of evils. I owe it to the gentlemen asso- 
ciated with me in the executive committee of em-= 
perance society, to say, that we agreed nearly tw  . onths 
ago, that, in the present state of public sentiment, it was) 
not advisable to petition either the legislature or council, | long to my country; | am bound to serve her, according 
for an abolition of licenses; and that it was better to wait; tomy judgment, ability, and opportunities. But when 
until the public mind, becoming more enlightened on the | Loffer to do so, J ask no favor. According to my views, 
subject of the uselessness and pernicious tendency of} honor lies not in the appointment, but in the mode of 
spirits, shouid be prepared to feel the imporiance of aux- | filling the office. The people confer neither honor nor 
iliary laws. To these principles of conduct { shall be| favor, in electing a man, provided they choose him with 
faithful, on the score of duty to God and my country,| a view to their duty; tor they also have a duty to per- 
estimating political consequences to myself, as the small | form, which isto choose the fit man, and not the favor- 
dust of the balance. (ite. That 1 am not, and never will be the latter, from 

It is saad that Lam not only a friend but a promoter of| party considerations, shallever be my pride. That I 
the Colonization Society: and } have heard, that some} am not the former, is for the people to say; and as T love 
numbers in a Boston paper, under the signature of Hier- | independence myself, 1 respect it too much in them, not 
onymus, are in reserve to be brought forward against | to leave that question cheerfully to the proper tribunal. 
me, as the alleged author. Lam sorry to spoil the sport | Lawait the result without fear or anxiety-—knowing that 
of those fair and candid gentlemen, who might walk a| the people have a right to judge for themselves, and only 
square or two and be informed of the truth, but prefer! desire that they should do so, to aman. I would not 
to shoot a poisoned arrow first, and apologize afterwards. | willingly require a single vote on any other principle, 
As to the numbers, [have never seen them, nor did 1} than that of public duty in the voter. If any man vote 
ever hear of them, until l was told that they were spoken) upon other grounds, be they what they may, he does 
of somewhere in Brutus. ‘That number had escaped my | not belong to the only party I shall ever belong to, the 
notice, until then brought to my view. party of principle, the party of pure, enlightened, inde- 

My protest of December, 1$27, shows, that 1 do not} pendent patriotism, the party of my country. Your 
regard the Colonization Society as a national object. In| obedient servant, THOMAS S. GRIMKE, 
the second speech, delivered then, on Dr. Ramsay’s re- Charleston, 4th Sept. 1829. 
sulutions, I said that, it I were a member of congress re Ole 
from the south, one of my first acts on going to Wash- ee : . : ra 
ington would be to keting a member of the ColoniZa- oS NEW LY DISCOV ERED LETTER, 
tion Society; that 1 shouid say to the society candidly, I The Alexandria Gazette states that a gentleman of the 
jomed them to watch over the interests of the south; that} adjoining county, in looking over the papers of his fa- 
{ could not believe they would designediy injure the | ther, met with the following letter from general Wash- 
southern states, and it would be my duty io prevent ington, which he handed to the editor for publication. 
them from doing us any injury, through ignoeranee or New York, March 28, 1790. 
inadvertence; that I reeognize the philanthropy ot their Dear sir: 1 am sorry stich jealonsies as you relate, 








ostensible, primary objects, and as iar as [ could pro-| 
mote them consistently with the interest of the south, {| 
would doso. I argued that it the society was dangerous 
to us, the surest way to uggravate the evil was to leave 
them wholiy to themselves, whether the danger lay in 
their principles, thew ignorance, or thew inadvertency. 
I said then, and still think, that a temperate, dignified, 
firm, honest, opposition upon the spot, in the heart of 
thew councils, or their anniversaries, would be the path 
of wisdom and duty. Such a course would exercise an 
influence which ail the methods hitherto employed by 
the people of the south never will command. 

I was applied to this last spring to take an active part | 
in bringing the subject before the public of this city. I 
declined, on the ground that the state of public senti- 
ment among us was so unfriendly to the society as to sa-} 
tisly me that no good to the society, or ourselves | 
could resuit from the measure. [ stated, that [ had | 
once entertained no doubt of the importance of the so- | 
ciety to us; but, that observation and reflection had con- | 
vinced me, within atew years past, that it was a subjeet 
of great delicacy and ditliculty, in relation to the south: 
that were La citizen of the eastern, northern, or middle 
States, | should take,an active part in promotintg the ob- 
jects of the society; but as a citizen of the south, I had 








been compelled to doubt the expediency of the institu- | 


tion, as to ourselves, from the prejudices against it, not 
irom any conviction, on my part, that, if rightly ander- 
stood and pradently patronised, it would be productive 
of evil. 

Let me say a few words as to the election and the of- 
fice. Lam no party man, and I care and understand so 
little about election tactics, that [have not shown this 


should be gaining ground, and poisoning the minds of the 
southern people. But admit the fact which is alleged 
as the cause of them, and give it full scope, does it 
amount to more than what was known to every man of 
information beiore, at and since the adoption of the cone 
stiiution? Was it not always believed that there are 
some points which peculiarly interest the eastern states? 
And did any one who reads human nature, and more es~ 
pecially the character of the eastern people conceive 
that they would not pursue them steadily, by a combi- 
nation of their foree’ Are there not other points which 
equally concern the other southern states? It these states 
are less tenacious of their interests, or it, whilst the eas~ 
tern move ina solid phalanx to effect their purposes, 
the southern are always divided; which of the two is 
most tobe blamed? ‘That there are diversity of inte- 
rest in the the union, no one has denied—that this is the 
case also in every state, is equally cvrtam—and that it 
extends even to counties, can be as readily proved. In- 
stance the southern and northern parts of Virginia, the 


upper and lower parts of South Carolina, ete. Have not 
the interests of these always been at variance? Witness 


the county of Fairfax. Has not the interests of the peo- 
ple thereof varied, or the inhabitants been taught to be- 
lieve so’ ‘These are well known truths, and yet it did 
not foliow that usurpation was to result trom the disa- 
greement. ‘To constitute a dispute, there must be two 
parties. ‘To understand it well, both the parties and all 
the circumstances must be fully understood; and to ac- 
commodate differences, temper and mutual forbearance 
are requisite. Common danger brought the states into 
confederacy; and on their union our safety and impor- 
tance depend. A spirit of accommodation was the basis 





publication to a single person nor consulted with any 


of the present constitution. Can it be expected, then, 
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that the southern or the eastern parts of the empire 
will succeed in all their measures? Certainly not. But 
1 will veadily grant that more points will be carried by 
the latter than the former, and for the reason which has 
been meotioned—namely, that in all great national ques- 
tions they move in unison, whilst the others are divided. 
Bat, Task again, which is most blame-worthy, those 
who see and will steadily pursue their interests, or those 
who cannot see, or seeing, will not act wisely? And [ 
will ask another question, (of the highest magnitude, in 
my mind), and that is,if the eastern and northern states 
are dangerous in union, will they be less so in separa- 
tion?—If self interest is their governing principle, will 
itforsake them or be less restrained by such an event? 
Lhardly think it would. Then independent of other 
considerations, what would Virginia (and such other | 
states as might be inclined to join her) gain by a separa- 
tion? Would they not, most unquestionably, be the 
weaker party? Men who go from hence without feeling 
themselves of so much consequence as they wished to 


be considered—disappointed expectants—and malignant 


designing characters, that miss no opportunity to aima 
blow at the constitution, paint highly on one side, with- 
out bringing into view the arguments which are offered 
onthe other Itis to be lamented that the editors of 
the several gazettes of the union do not more generally 
and more connectediy, publish the debates in congress on 
all great national questions, that affect different interests, 
instead of stuffing their papers with scurrility and malig- 
nant declamation, which few would read if they were ap- 
prized of the contents. That they might do this with 
very little trouble, is certain. ‘The principles upon 
which the difference in opinion arose, as wellas the de- 
cision, would, in that case, come fully before the public 
and afford the best data for its jadgment. 

With much truth, l am your affectionate and obedient 
servant, 

David Stewart, esq. Fairfax county, Va. 

MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The following summary notice of this interesting estab- 
lishment is copied from a southern paper. 

We have received a copy of the last printed register of 
the officers and cadets of the United States’ military at 
West Point. ‘The academic statl appears to be very 
strong: ; 

Brevet lieut. col. Sylvanus Thayer (corps of engi- 
neers), superintendant and commandant. 

David 6. Douglass, A. M. professor of engineering. 

Lieut. W. H. C. Bartlett, and W. Bryant, assistant 
professors of engineering. 

Charles Davies, A. M. professor of mathematics. 

Lieuts. Ross, Webster, Cram, Chureh and Robert FE. 
‘Temple, assistant professors of mathematics. 

Rey. ‘T. Warner, chaplain and professor of rhetoric 
and moral philosophy. 

Lieut. B. H. Henderson, assistant professor of do. 

E. H. Courtenay, professor of natural and experimen- 
tal philophy. 

Lieuts. R. P, Parrott and Lane, assistant professors of 
do. 

Claudius Berard, and J. Du Commun, Ist and 2d teach- 
ers, and lieut. Nauman, assistant teacher of the Prench 
language. 

T. Gimbrede, teacher of dawing. 

Lieut. T. Brown, assistant teacher of do. 

Captain Ethan Allen Hitchcock, instructor of tactics, 
and commandant of cadets. 


Lieuts. Thornton and Palmer, assistant instructors of | 


do. 

Lieut. Kinsley, instructor of artillery. 

Lieut. Hopkins, acting professor, and lieut. Tilling- 
hast, assistant professor, of chemistry and mineralogy. 

Louis S. Simon, sword master. 

Captain Gardner, assistant quarter master. 

Lieutenant Leslie, paymaster and treasurer. 

lieutenant Griffith, adjutant,—and 

Dr. W. Y. Wheaton, surgeon. 

The number of cadets, of this register, on the 30th 
June last, is 204—arranged into four classes. The first 
class embracing 46 cadets—the second 45—the 3d, 45— 
and the fourth 70. Each cadet is to remain four years at 
the institution: and then to serve one vear in the milita- 
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ry establishment of the U. S. But the service is so 
strict, and the ,punishments so uniformly inflicted, that 
reg are suspended or expelled before the expiration of 
the four years—and it is generally rather a small ininori- 
ty ef the whole number thatss seen to pass through the 
whole tour of service. Chirles Mason, of N. York, act- 
ing assistant professor of mathematics, and Robt. E. Lee, 
of Virginia, are at the head of the first class—Alexander 
J, Swift, of New York, and Walter S. Chandler, of D. 
C. at the head of the second—Roswell Park, of N.Y. 
and Henry Clay, of Ken. at the head of the third—and 
Benj. S. Ewell, of Virginia, and R. P. Smith, of Mis- 
sissippi, at the head of the fourth. 

The youngest cadet in the present register who has 
entered this mstitution, was 14 years of age, and the old- 
est between 20 and 21. There are 14 only from Virgin- 
ia, 31 from New York, 21 from Pennsylvania, 10 from 
Massachusetts, &e. &c, There is a singular head in the 
register, that of demerit, placed opposite to the name of 
each cadet, and thus explained; The offences are divided 
into7 grades—those of the first grade are expressed by 
the figure 10—the 2d by 8—the3d by 5—the 4th by 4— 
the 5th by 3—the 6th by 2—and the 7th by 1. For each 
year (after the 1st) that a cadet has been a member of the 
institution, his offences are made to count more, by ad- 
ding to the number expressing the degree of criminality 
of each offence—one sixth for his 2d—one third for his 
Sd—and one halffor his fourth year. At the end of the 
academic year, the offences recorded against each cadet, 
or rather the numbers, expressive of their criminality, 
and the sum thus obtained, is that found im the column 
of demerit. There are 26 cadets who have no black 
marks attached to their name, the others vary from 3, 
up to 459. There is one and the last, who has 729 plac- 
ed opposite to his name. 








THE SHAKERS, 
| ‘The establishment of the Shakers at Niskayuna fs dis- 
}tant from the city of Albany only eight miles. You 
| have only to ride through the city to its vorthern limits, 
and, after passing the venerable, embowered mansion 
house of the hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, you turn 
from the river tothe left, into the country. The road is 
good, but solitary—almost lost in the gloom of the low, 
umbrageous pines. The verdure of the country, as it 
discovers itself on either side, is remarkably deep, and 
the strong color of green is refreshing to the cye. As 
we approach the Shaker settlement, the nature of the 
soil appears to be changed, ant is displaced by a deep~ 
loam. and the pines give way to young, vigorous and di- 
versifi-d forests. We approach the settlement from the 
southeast; the road runs directly through the landed 
property of the United Society, which consists of about. 
twothousand acres. ‘There are four villages or families 
—one on the left of the road, and three on the right; and 
the distance between each of tiese settlements is gene- 
rally from one fourth to half a mile. We turned short 
to the right, and entered the first village—the very em- 
blem of neatness and good arrangemcat. It was near 
night; the nightingle was pouring a plaintive song through 
an adjacent grove, and the sun was low over the west- 
ern hills a lite north of the range of the Catskill 
mountains, and the strongly defined shadows of ap- 
| proaching twilight lent a deep tranquility to every ob- 
: jeet around. Werode to the trustee’s house, found no 
| one present to answer to our inquiries, and proeeeded 
onward until we came to an enclosure, beyond which 
stood three or four large dwellings. At the door ot one 
of them we saluted a venerable man and benevolent 
looking woman; we inquired for an early friend who 
was now a member of this community; an answer was 
given in tones of kindaess. Witha look of great tran- 
quility and sweetness the woman added—‘‘dost thou 
know him??? He wasfurther on, ma village past the 
grove, on the left hand side of the road. It was a beau- 
tiful ride to the place. We could not help observing the 
neat appearance of the fields and the grove on our leit. 
Every unsightly, or decaying tree had been carefully 
converted into fuel, and nothing remained but the vigor- 
ons and healthful. We soon saw the desired village, 
and took our friend of other days by the hand. 

It is impossible to describe the air of tranquility and 
comfort that diffuses itself over aShaker settlement, 
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is no matter what the enemies of such peaceful, unof- 
tending communities may say about them. he acute 
observer of human manners will testify for them that 
they do not live after the manner of the world. 

We have seen the nuns of the Black Veil in Mon- 
tveal in the only impressive ceremony of the year in 
which the eyes of the populace can be permitted to rest 
upon them; they were the pale victims of celibacy, and 
their countenances discovered traces of the cutire non- 
intercourse of conversation which the other sex; their 
minds were lonely and their looks lonely. 

It is not thus with the Shakers; the two sexes together 
bear the burden, if burden it may be, of celibacy; they 
enliven its dullness by the amenity of their intercourse 
with each other. And this intercourse is, indeed, much 
Jess restricted than is generally a dre A stranger 
may not intermeddle with those affectionate friendships 
and pure platonic enjoyments that may spring up under 
what the world, perhaps, falsely, calls an overwhelming 
obstacle to earthly happiness. ‘The union of these peo- 
ple, their uniform kindness to each other, and the singu- 
larly benevolent and tender expression of their counte- 
nanees, speak a stronger language than their professions 

We were hospitably entertained in their neat and plain 
dwellings. Tea was taken alone, but the honors of the 
tea table were done by one of the sisters of the commu- 
nity, whose frequent visists to the table and kmd offers 
ot service, showed an anxiety that the guest should be 
wellaccommodated. After a pleasant night’s rest, and 
4 Jone breakfast, at the hands of the fair benetactress of 
the tea table, we departed. 

From a cursory examination of their dwellings, gar- 
dens, and modes of life, we are prepared to speak de- 
cidedly favorable to their plans of worldly management 
and thrift. They have steam engines te aid in the me- 
chanical trades, and the cutting of their fuel, which is 
one by a circular saw attached to a wheel, revolving by 
the power of steam, and they have numerous conirivan- 
ces to lessen the weight of manual labor, that might be 
vrofitably copied by farmers and mechauies. 
~ An iugairy in regard to their religious belief was an- 
swered in the following words—‘‘we are mmpressed 
with the misery and wickedness of living after the man- 
ner of the world; we have departed from this way, and, 
although we regard ourselves as in an infant state, we 
have already realized great temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings.” , 

We took leave of our friend, whose words at parting 
were—‘*be, as you appear to be; this is one of the most 
heavenly precepts.” 

The quiet and many comforts of these people sug- 
vested ideas of melancholy interest as we rode away. 
‘fhe people, comparatively, Know of no change. No 
one of them rides above the other ona sudden surge of 
presperity and then is broken on a hidden rock and his 
spoils scattered, far and near, over the seething billows. 
The storm ot war may rage all around them—but they 
are not men of battle; they. lend no energy to the Mo- 
loch of ambition. Through: the plainness of their dress 
and living, and the community ot their labors they will 
cver have a plenty and ever be on the increase, 

[Boston Pailad. 
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SIOUX INDIANS. 


, . aad 
Leriract from the journal of a gentleman, who resided | 


three years on the Si. Peter’s river, 

the Galena Advertiser. 

The Sioux Indians inhabit a country between the forty 
third and the forty-six degrees of north latitude, extend- 
ng trom the Mississippi river west to the Rocky Moun- 
tams. They are supposed to be the most powerful In- 
dian nation on the continent; and are divided into six 
tribes, viz: the Minokontongs, or the people of the wa- 
‘er; Wailkpetongs, or the people of the prairies; Walk- 
pekouta, or the people of the leaves; Sissitongs, Yank- 
tongs, and the ‘Titongs. 
bands, who have three villages on the Mississippi, be- 
tween the Montagne qui trempe a Veau and the entry 
of the St. Peter’s aud the butiue aux Fievres, on the St. 
Peter’s, fifty miles above the entry. These Indians huni 
during the winter, and in the surumer dweti in their vil- 
lages, where they raise cern, potatoes, &c. The second 


communicated for 
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try near the source of the Terre Blue, Carron and Towa 
rivers; they have ng fixed habitation, but move continu- 
ally about the country in qaest of game, The third con- 
sists of a smal! tribe who reside in the country between 
the St. Peter’s and the river de Borbeau, a tributary to 
the Mississippi. These, also, have no fixed re idence, 
but are constantly moving abont the country in search of 
baffalo, elk, and other animals. ‘Phe fourth are quite nu- 
merous, consisting of two bands. They inhabit the coun- 
try on the St. Peter’s and tts vicinity, between the White 
Rock and its source. They spend the summer season 
in the prairies in search of buffalo, on which they prinei- 
pally depend tor food. 

The fitth oceupy a large tact of country, lying between 
the source of the St. Peter’s anv the Missouri, and around 
the source of the Red river, which emptics into Jake 
Winnepee, extending west nearly to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, This tribe is very numerous, and consists of eight 
bands, each having its own chief, 

The sixth consists of two powerful bands residing on 
the banks of the Missouri, where it makes the nearest 
approach to the source of the St Peter’s, being about 
twenty days’ march from the Jatter river. These tribes 
are independent of each other, but consider themselves 
bound to unite their forces, in cases of invasion, for the 
detence of their country. There have, however, been 
instances where one tribe has been engaged in war with 
an enemy, whilst the others have remained at peace. 

Their population is calculated nearly as toliows: 

The Minokontongs, or people of the water, about 2,600 





Walkpekoata, or people of the leaves 1,600 
Walkpetonugs, or people of the prairies 1,200 
Sissitongs, about 5,300 
Yanktongs 10,000 
Titongs 21,000 
| Supposed total population of the Sioux nation 40,009 


This is the amount of the population of this nation, as 
nearly as we are able to ascertain. ‘To obtain the exact 
number would be almost an impossibility. Considering 
the whole population to amount to 40,000, we may safe- 
ly calculate tisat they can furnish 5,000 able bodied war- 
riors. 

‘The Indian languages yet distinguishable in the United 
States as mother languages, are four: the Algonquin, in 
the north; the Cherokee, in the south; the froquois in 
the east; and the Noddewassie or Narcotaw, in the west. 
The Sioux speak the last, which has a harsh, guttural 
sound, and is much more difficult to learn than the Al- 
gonquin, which is spoken in its purest dialect by the Chip- 
pewas. The Iudian languages, however, being unwrit- 
ten, are constantly changing. As a proof of this, the As. 
sinneboins, who mhabit the country im the vicinity of the 
Rocky Mountains, which separates the waters of the 
Missouri and those which enter Hudson’s bay from those 
of the Columbia and other rivers which enter into the 
Pacific, were formerly one nation with the Sioux, but 
were separated by a civil war which lasted a long time, 
The diaiect which these Indians use cannot be under- 
stood by the Sioux; and those on the Missouri have 
much diffienlty in discoursing with those who inhabit the 
river St. Peters. 





The first consists of seven’ 


IMPURTANT INDIAN TREATY. 
(From the Galena Jidvertiser, | 

We learn by a gentleman who arrived here from Prai- 
re du Chien, since the publicatiwn of our last paper, 
thata treaty between the Winnebagoes, Potawatamies 
and Ottawas, is concluded. ‘lhe following ts the boun- 
dary of the land ceded by the Winnebagoes to the Uni- 
ted States from the mouth of Rock river up the said 
river to the mouth of the Po-ka-ton-o-kee, to the mouth 
of Sugar river; hence up this stream to the mouth of its 
extreme eastern branch; thence up said branch to the 
place where it is intersected by the tract leading from the 
Biue mound to the portage of the Ouisconsin and Fox 
rivers; thence with said tract, passing partly through 
one of the tour lakes to Duck creek; thence ap Duck 
creek to iis suurce; thence ona straight line to the low- 
er extremity of lake Puckaway or Rush iake; thence up 
said lake, and up Fox river to the portage above men- 
tioned; thence across the portage, down the Ouisconsin, 











Consists of a number of amali bands who inhabit the coun- | and down the wlississippt to tic mouth of Rock river. 
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All the land included within the above bounds, is ceeded 
fo the United States, except certain reserves, to wit: 
one section, of 640 acres, to each half breed of the Win- 
nebago tribe, who are named « the treaty; to be loca- 
ted thereafter by the United Stites, on any land within 
the ceded tract, not supposed to contain lead ore. The 
United States, on thei part, give to the W innebagoes 

),000, promised at the council at Green Bay last year, 
in full for rents and depredations committed on their do- 
mains up to the present time—$20,060 as presents; and 
an annuity of $18,000 for thirty years; out of which the 


Winnebagoes are to pay $10,000 in part for expenses in- | 


curred by the United States in the late Winnebago dis- 
turbance, for al] thefts and depredations heretofore com- 
mitted; to madame Gagnier, whose husband was murder- 
ed at Prairie du Chien in the summer of 1827, av annui- 
ty of ¢ for thirty years, and to her child who was 
scalped, one section of land reserved trom the ceeded 
tract, to be designated by the government of the United 
States. 

We understand that Mr. Hant’s claim against the 
Winnebagoes amounts to $10,000; Mr. Brisbois’ to $7 O00 | 
and Messrs. Lockwoods’ to $800; Messrs. Roletts’ and 
others, unknown. 

The Potawatomies and Ottowas have sold all the 

und to which they have any claim, on both sides of 


ock river, including all the land from Rock river to 
lake Michigan. 
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The Winnebagoes still retain a small tract of country 

x . 
between the Four lakes, the upper waters of the Rock 
river, Winnebago lake, and lake Michigan. This tract 


The quantity of land purchased of the Potawatamies 
is supposed to be about 3,600,000 acres—its western 
boundary being the Mississippi, extending from the 
mouth ot Rock river, tothe mouth of the Ouisconsin about 
200 miles, and from the Mississippi to lake Michigan, 
126 miles. And the amount which the commissioners 
have agreed to give, is five miils per aere, annually, dur- 


| 
is supposed in many placesto abound in copper ore. 
} 


$29 





—THE LONDON PRESS. 





of profit derived by the revenue from their diurnal pub- 
lication is £722 16s Sd—OF this sum, £533 6s 8d is pait 
for stamps, being at the rate of £13 6s $d per 1,000 stamps, 
at 4d each, woth a discount of 20 per cent for unsold pa- 
pers-~£32 is also paid by the manuiacturer for the ex. 
cise duty at about 8s per ream; and £157 108 for adver- 
tusements, averagmg the number which appear im the 13 
daily papers, at 900, Each of these advertisements pay 
a duty of 3s 6dto the government! Besides these dail: 
papers, there are several published twice and thrice a 
week. 

‘The Times distributes nearly 16,000 copies daily; the 
Heratd, not jess than 8,000; the Morning Chroniele some- 
thing more than 4,000, “Phe Times annually pays to the 
government in duties ‘or stamps, advertisements and ex- 
cise £68,137 7s 10d sterling; andthe Morning Chronicle, 
£53,519. 

The ‘Times is unquestionably the first paper in oat 
land—It is the greatest in circulation, the most valuab 
property, the most profitable, and itis the largest. In- 
terest hus lately contributed to its enlargement. Parlia- 
ment having required an extra stamp for every supple- 
mental sheet of a newspaper, the ‘Times determined to 
avoid the use of such sheets, by using a paper four feet 
in length, and three in breadth, containing 43 columns of 
matter, of whic: more than 30 are filled with advertise- 
ments, 15 with reports and news of different kinds in 
small type, and about three in larger ty pes the whole es- 
timated to contain nearly 150,000 words, Reducing this 
quantity of matter to book measure, it is said to be con- 
siderably more than a thick octavo volume. It seems 
impossible for any man to read over this mammoth paper 
every morning, nor can it be any more expected, than 


| for a single guest to devour all the dishes of a. largely 
| spread table. 


Each man selects the part of the paper, 
which is most to his taste, and passes the rest over to 
persons who are in search of a different dish. 

The copy right (that is, the value of the establishment) 


of the Times is estimated at from 100,000 to £120,000; 





ing their existence as a distinct nation. /averaging about $488,886! 
‘Phe land purchased of the Winnebagoes is. about | 
3,000,000, bounded on th west and south by the afore- 
said purchase; east by Rock and Sugar rivers; north by 
the QOuisconsin and Fox rivers; for wich the commis- 
sioners have agreed to pay five mills per acre annually, 
for 30 years, which is equal to about 15 cents per acre. 
Thus have the United States obtained the title to about 
6,600,000 acres of land, abounding with lead ore; more 


so, perhaps, than any other in the known world. The} amount of capital invesied in the evening papers is not 
tract is surrounded by navigable waters, and its ci unate 


less than £150,000; so that the entire daily press repre- 
and soil not excelled in any part of the United States.—-) sents an amount of £400,000, whilst for the weekly pa- 


The interior is weli turnished with springs of the purest) pers, and those which appear twice and thrice a week, 
water, and with sites for water power to almost any ex-} we may fairly add at least £100,000; making altogether 
tent. Lime and sand stone can every where be found! a cap:tal of half a million.” 
for building and fencing; and timber sufficient for the; The number of persons employed upon the daily pa- 
purposes for which it may be required. The annuities | pers is upwards of 600, and of the other presses, ‘more 
of $33,000 are to be paid in eash, at Prairie du Chien—! than 500; making a total of more than 1,000; and taking 
thus distributing in our immediate neighborhood a litile| in the provincial papers, and those of Scotland and Ire- 
of the needful. tand, the whole number ermaployed in this line is estima- 
We expect herealter to be furnished with all the! ted at about 2,700. Each morning paper has an editor at 
speeches made by the Indians to the commissioners, and | a salary of from 600 to £1,000; a sub-editor, from 400 
the talks held between the different tribes of Indians, and | to 600; ten to fourteen regular reporters at 4to 6 guineas 
other more minute transactions, until which time we} per week; from 30 to 35 eompositors, some of whom 


This seems to be an im- 
mense price—but it is said that, its proprietors have some- 
times divided a nett profic of £24,000 per annum. A 
‘ capital of more than £250,000 is supposed to be invest- 
| ed in the seven morning newspapers which are now pub- 
lished in the metropolis, Of the eventing papers the high- 
est in circulation is the Globe, which is estimated to be 
worth aboat £50,000. ‘he Courier has more advertise- 
ments, and is rated as high as 80 to £90,000, *‘*The 
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shal! abstain from further remarks upon the treaty. 





SKETCH OF TiTE LONDON PRESS. 


There is something in the amount of capital and num- 


being (ull hands receive £2 8s, per week; and others 
who work only part of the day £1 3s 6d; one or two 
readers, areading boy, a printer from 4 to 8 guineas per 
week; a certain nusuber of men and boys to attend the 


ber of hands employed on the London press, the profit | printing machine; a publisher and sub-publ isher; two or 
it yields to the proprietors and the government, the ex- | more clerks, &e. &c.—The daily cost of printing even a 
tent of its circulation and the rapidity of its movements, | single No. of a morning paper is at least £42, exclusive 
which excites the astonishment of an American reader, — | of the cost and stamps on the paper, — : 
It enlarges our ideas of the power of the press, great and} ‘The reviewer initiates his readers into the ‘secrets of 
powerful as are its exertions already in the U. States. —} the prison house’ —points out the various duties of the 
A rapid sketeh of the London papers may not prove un- | editor and the sub-editor—those of the latter coummenc- 
interesting to our readers, We have a Jong delineation | ing xbout mid-day, and contmuing ull 2 or 4 0 clock in 
of them in the last Westminster Review—ftrom which| the morning. The editor’s duty begins with the publi- 
we will extract a general summary of their character and} cation of the evening papers—and he remains at his post 
operations. i till a late hour: ducmwg the session of parliament, he is 

The U. Kingdom produces 308 newspapers, of which, | frequently compelled to be m his office until 2 or 3 
89 appear in Scotland and trejand. Ia London alone | o’clock in the morning; aud such ts the energy with 
there ure 55, of which 13 issue daily. The number of | which the public press im the metropolis is directed, that 
copies they daily throw ito cireulation, including their | it is not rare to see a leading article ol nearly a column 
occasional supplements, is about 40,000, and the amount! written at 2 0’clock im the morning on some subject 
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which had been discussed an hour or two previously in 
the house of commons.”* 7 

Certainly the most extraordinary part of a morning 

per is the reporting. Pacliament generally meets at 
tin the evening—the reporters of the leading papers 
then attend by turns, one succeeding the other, each re- 
maining in the house for a half or three quarters of an 
hour; and the reporters of mmor papers much longer. 
As soon as each reporter is retieved, he retires to arovm 
at the end of the lobby of the house ct commons, ap- 
propriated exclusively to the reporters, and there ar- 
ranges the notes of the speeches taken during his turn. 
These notes are rarely taken in short hand, as the 
newspaper could scarcely contam the speeches in tall, 
He delivers these slips into the printing office, and thus 
one reporter following another, ‘it is not unusual for a 
debate which has terminated only at 12 o’clock at night, 
to be put in type and ready for printing by 2 o'clock m 
the morning.’ 

As soon as the form of types is ready to be printed, 
it is taken to the printing machine, as it is called: for the 
press is now completely superceded in the daily offices 
in London, on account of their comparative tardiness— 
furnishing only 5 or 6V0 in the hour, it could not supply 
the rapid demand. Hence, the printing machines are 
employed, some worked by sfeum, and others by Aand. 
‘There are some machines turved by hand, 2 nen being 
required atthe wheel, 2to lay on the sheets, and 2 boys 
to take them off the cylinder, which print trom 2,409 to 
2,800 copies within the hour.’ A hand machine for an 
evening paper cost 600 guineas. As soou as the papers 
are printed, they are not circulated among subscribers 
by carriers, as is the case in this country, but they are 
sold by the newsmen, for ready money, at the rate of 13s. 
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a-line man, who had been more than a fortnight without 
areal accident, conceived the design of a clever and ro- 
inantic murder. tn a few minates the murder on paper 
was committed, the manifold copies were imade, and 
the reporter’s son was desired to take them round to the 
iewspapers, ‘The boy, however, on his way, met with 
another penny-a-lme reporter, who read the account, 
aod, contviving to delay the lad with some excuse, wrote 
up another account of the same murder, and sent it rap- 
vity round for insertion. In two instances his account 
arrived first, ond was therefore used, for itis a kind of 
principle to take the first copy, if fairly done; on the 
following Saturday, when the real mventor of the mur- 
der went for pay ment—it was reiused on the ground that 
the murder was notof his reporting. Uhe poor fellow 
insisted, observing, that the wording, indeed, of the ac~ 
count was not exactly the same, but that the murder 
must have been his own, because no other person (or at 
least no other reporter) had been aware of the transace 
tion. The tworeporters were then brought tace to face, 
The plagarist contended for the correctness of his state- 
ment, and the inventor d clared that the other report 
must have been plundered trom his copy. The plagar- 
ist still contended ior the correctness of his statement, 
and for its havine been obtamed fram a pure and cere 
tain source. The quarrel was becoming fierce, when 
at length the original murder-maker exclaimed in a pas- 
ision, ‘you vaseally swiadler, how can sou say that yoa- 
knew of the murder, when no murder had taken place, 
and it was entirely of my own inv-notion?? 





TYtHE SYStEM IN iRELAND, 
From the Lrish Vindicator. | 
We have long accustomed ourselves to talk of the enor 





per quire. 
are received by the post masters in almost every town, 
who forward them to the clerks of the road attached to 
the general post office, who by means of an agen, also at- 
tached to the post office receive large quantities of news- 
papers from the different offices, which are at the post 
office put under covers and distributed through the coun- 
try according to orders. Such is the rapidity of the 


printing machines and of the mails, that ‘a person at a 


distance of 100 miles trom the metropolis, has at his 
breaklast table a newspaper containing an account of 
what Occurred on the preceding afternoon in parliament, 
two hours after the commencement ot Husiness.’ 
Courier and Sun have some times contained the speech 
of the king of France at the opening of the chamber, 26 
or 27 hours after it had been obtained by then ents 
in Paris. During the last invasion of Spain by the 
French, the Globe regularly employed couriers from 
Paris, many of which arrived within the 24 hours,’ &e. 

The most amusing branch of the establishment, 1s an 
inferior race of reporters, known by the name of ‘p nny- 
a-line men,’ from the circumstance of their turnisning 
articles of intelligence at a fixed price per ime, viz bid 
oridd. They pick up accounts of accidents and offen- 
ces, reports of coroner’s inquests, and a large portion of 
the reports of proceedings at police officers, Mc. &e. 
They are sometimes meu of little education, and hand 
in their contributions frequently filled with bad speiling 
bad grammar, vulgarity and grossness.  ‘Viiey trequeit- 
write off 7 or 8 copies of their statements at once by 


Besides these regular news-venders, orders | 


‘Lhe . 


mous incomes of the ci-devant French priests; of the ime- 
/mense ecclesiastical revenues oO! Spain; and to revile the 
people of those countries as superstitious and priesterid- 
iden. But, it we turn our eyes to the Protestant church 
of freiand as at present established and look at the facts, 
| Which | will place before you, as recorded in the regise 
ters of the British parliament, we will be compelled to 
‘coniess, there 13 no picture bearing a resemblance to it in 
the annals of tre known world. he contemplation of 
Uns picture, will, we expect, ve not only satisfactory to 
your readers but will contribuie materially to show why 
that country is dissatisfied, discontented and degraded. 

lreland contains 11,943,100 acres of tand, equal to 
18,767,338 Engtish aeres vhich YUY,J00 aeres pay 
nothing to the ehurch—4,321,110 pay, probabl, from ene 
,dowments, about one-third of their tythes; aid the ce- 
imaining 13,557,150 are Lavie to pay full tythes. Itts 
| divided into 22 dioceses, in each of which, every incume 
) bent throughout the Kingdom is respectively arranged in 
‘alphabetical order, for the convenience of more readily 
‘ascertaining the extent of patronage, by reference to fams 
jily names, such as Beresford, Knox, Foster, &c, 
| fu the partiamentary eeporis trom which these sched- 
}ules have been caretully compiled, it will be found that 
|no less than 8U8 benefices out of 1,270 have been return- 
ed on the books, without any quantities being specified: 
and mdeed but oue diocese out of twenty-two contains 
the number of acres included in each beuefice. 

in the diocese of Elphun, the number of parishes is 91, 


wich have been compressed into 37 benefices or livings; 


means of thin white paper called flimsy, placed alter- | of the 37 incumbents who ought to reside 19 are resi- 


nately between thin sheets of blank, and written on | 


with a piece of steel or glass, not too finely pointed. 
Each of these is left at a printing office, and he claims his 
reward from each editor who chooses to employ hi, Ms. 
The reviewer tellsa curious anecdote of two worthy 
competitors of this profession, A poor devil of a penn - 








Sa 
ed 


*There are tricks in all trades. We understand that 
an editor of an American paper, many year's ago, observ 
ed to his friends about 12 o’clock, that he would go 
home and write comments on the president’s message— 
the message was not expected till the night’s mail—they 
Jaughed at him—but circumstances had placed within 
his reach the principal topics of the expected message. 
and accordingly he hit off his remarks. Next morning 
the paper appeared, not only with the fong message, but 
with two columns of commentary on it, and the editor 
was set down as a prodigy of industry' 


dent, and 18 absent. The bishop observes, that the re- 
tuens of the quantity of lands in each living have been 
made from the church applotments, without any of the 
bog or mountain land vclonging to the same; from which 
it uppears that these 37 livings contam 266,928 acres of 
tythable land, valued by Mr. Wakefield at the rate of 358, 
per aere, or 22s. per English acre, the annual rent. If the 
farmer of this diocese raise five times the amount of rent 
in produce, the whole tythes wouid amount to 233,562/. 
or § 3127, for each iiving—four Umes the produce 186,1372, 
ind if only three times the rent be grown, 140,134. or 
3,¢871. tor each iiving. The counts Roscommon, in 
which the diocese is situate, contains 364,650 acres; and 
us 1792 the Protestant popalauon was 215 families of 
1,075 persons—the Catholics 16,955, of 84,925 persons, 
ihe Protestants in 1776, were 1,300 tamilies of 6,500 
persons—the Catholics 15,268 tamilies of 66,340 persons, 





Now, tet us pause for a moment on the threshold, whilst 
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we contemplate this single colunin in the stupendous , turned as sinecures without charch or daty. The other 


national building of the Irish Protestant church. Here 
we have a county of 346,650 aeres of land, yielding a 
population of 86,000 persons, of which 266,928 aeres are 
tythable, containing a population of 166 Protestant fami- 
lies only, recaoning 5 to each family, and the value otf 
the tvthes of which, a:nount (0 233,5632 per vear, inde- 
pendent of gicbe Sands and houses, if the lands yield five 
rents in produce; which sum is at the incredible ratio of 
1,407]. per year for administering church of Eagland 
rites to every individual Protestant tamily in the whole 
diocese. But it may be said, the tythes are not exacted 
to the utmost value, in every instance; and therefore this 
account is overstated. Let us then put it in another 
shape:—The bishop says, the tythes of 266,928 acres of 
cultivated land, are appropriated for the Protestant rites 
of 166 families; this therefore gives the tenth of the pro- 
duce of 1,608 acres of jand, for each family; and is there 
an acre of the fruitful level corn county of Roscommon, 
that yields less than six pounds produce per English 
acre? for it must be observed that the 1,608 acres are 
Irish measure and equal to 2,604 English xeres. Think, 
then, of the whole produce of 260 English acres of the 
best corn land being appropriated for reading ehurch ser- 
vice one a week to ONx individual family, or which 
amounts to the same thing, the whole produce of the 
2,604 English acres for religious rites to every ten Pro- 
testant families!—Lest this view of the subject should not 
be sufficiently inteiligible, jet us place it in another light. 
In the debate on the 15th May, 1818, lord Liverpool, 
after a very elaborate speech, came to a conclusion that 
Protestant chureles should be constructed to hold about 
one-fourth of the population, after deducting children, 
old people, and those entrusted to take charge of the 
house, hence bis lordship thought that a church to hold 
1,000 persons would be all that was necessary in a popu- 
lation of 4,000 Protestants. Vhe whole diocese of Ei- 
phin therefore might be accommodated in one-fifth part 
of a single church as to numbers, for which service one- 
tenth purt of the produce of 266,928 acres of land is an- 
nually paid on every tenth year, the whole produce of 
26,692 irish acres, equal to 43,154 English acres, which 
reckoning only three-quarters of wheat to the acre at 
the present price of 5s. per quarter, armounts to 3236557. 
a year, for church service pertovmed to one-fith part of 
an English congregation. It is uot for me to inquire into 
the justice or policy of appropriating one-tenth of the 
produce of such a county, to such a purpose; for justice 
and policy, like religion and law, ave of lete become too 
sublime lor ordmary writers; but facts may perhaps be 
allowed to have come weight, and if the object be to pro- 
mote Protestantism by these means, then must it be con- 
fessed that the means have nearly attained its extirpation. 

In the year 1766, the Protestants were 6,500 persons, 
and the Catholes 60,340, being about ten times the num- 
ber of Protestants. [nthe year ot 1792 the Protestants 
were only 1,075, whilst the Catholics had increased to 
$4,925—nearly eighty times the number!! It isa known 
and published fact, that the sum apportioned for adminis- 
tering Protestant rites to 166 families in this diocese, ex- 
ceeds in amount the sums paid either in Russia, Aus- 
tria or France for church service for 5,000,000 of Chris- 
tians, being a great part of the population of Ireland, 
Let itnot be suid, that have singled out oue diocese 
for the purpose of bringing us monstrous features into 
notice. The inspection of the other diveeses will. at 
once conlute such an assertion. 1 have taken Elphin, be 
‘ause it is the ouly one the bishops have returned com- 
plete and [have confined myselt to general calculations 
because | would not be thought to cast partial reflections 
upon any particular diocese. ‘Lhe observations upon the 
abuses which so flagrantly distinguished the varivus dio- 
ceses will be found under their separate tiles, but L will 
proceed to mark afew of the leading characters which 
distinguish them. 

Elphin.—Here we sce one clergyman receiving the 
tythes of eight parishes, containing 19,264 acres (irish), 
he is returned as absent from ali the parishes, and in- 
deed there is but one church and 14 Protestant families 
in the eight perishes. ‘Lhis living ihevrefore, is equal to 
a freehold estate in England of 3,000 acres of good land, 
Another swecure pluralist has the tythes of 15 parishes, 
contaming 33,855 acres, and five of the parishes are re- 
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eight parishes covtain but a portion of 14 Protestant 

lamities.—-This living is equal to an English freehold 
jestate of 5,000 acres of good land. Out of the 37 bene- 
fices, there are jour avowed sinecurists, without any daty 
| whatever; and six pluralists. At 5s. inthe pound upon 
the rent, each clergyman would receive upon an average 
3,156/, a year tor church service to four protestant fami- 
lies besides giebe lands and houses. 

Armagh contains 103 parishes, compressed into 75 
livings; there are 67 resident parsons and 11 absent—the 
| quantity about 470.U0U aeres, worth upon an average to 
rent 25s. per acre; the tythes, therefore, at five shillings 
in the pound upon the rental would yield 1,883/. to each 
parson, beside, glebes and houses, many of which in this 
diocese, are immense. The pluralist Knox, a relative of 
the bishop of thatname has 4000 acres of glebe and a 
house in one living; and many others have 1,080—900— 
700—and 500 acres of good land, with houses. 

Cashel and Emly couiain i31 parishes, but ouly 57 
livings. ‘The resident parsons are 34, the absent 20. 
The benefices returned contain 272,591 acres averaging 
5,044 to each, besides houses and glebes. ‘I'he value of 
land im this diocese makes the tythes of each benefice, 
at five shillings in the pound on the rental, amount to 
2,237/. a year, the cost of administering church rites in 
this diocese is about 110/. a year for each Protestant fami- 
ly, under the present dispensation. 

Derry under bishop Knox, is an interesting diocese; 
the dean has 3 glebes, containing 1,350 acres freehold, 
deanery house, and the tythes of 89,600 acres. ‘The 
family of the Knoxesare also well provided for; here we 
have 38 resident and 16 adsent parsons, reaping the 
tythes of about 400,000 acres, besides houses and glebes 
of various extent, some 1,600 acres, others 900—70V, Xc. 

in Killala and Achoary there are 52 parishes made into 
20 livings, with 14 resident and 6 absent parsons enjoy- 
ing the tythes of 700,80U acres to administer church rites 
to 562 Protestant families. Thus produce would yield 
about SUOJ. a year for church service performed in every 
Protestant family, supposing the land to be worth 19s. 
per acre in Ireland, ur 12s. the English acre, and yet, 
under this ghostly management, it appears that from 
1766 to 1792 the Catholics mereased irum 6 to 1 to the 
ratio of 6U to 1—that ts, into tenfold proportion, 

In Killaloe and Kilfenova the 28 benefices which have 
their dimensions specified, appear to coutain 674,008 
acres, averaging 24,07L acres each, which are valued by 
| Mr. Wakefield at 33s. peracre, (Lrish) or about 22s, the 
| English acre; the tythes of each benefice at 5s. in the 
pound ou the rent, would yield 9,9311. per year each. 

The population of 476,200 acres in the county ot Clare, 
in 1792 was 1,200 Protestants to 94,800 Catholics, or 
about one Protestant family of 5 persons to 1,984 aeres, or 
three square miles, being less than one fourth of their 
uumber in the year 1766. 

According to this caleulation, then, every Protestant 
) famidy in this county, allowing the tythes only to amount 
(to one fourth ot the rent, or 5s.in the pound, entails» 
cost of the enormous sum of §181. per year. 

in Kilmore, there are 41 parishes, 53 livings, 20 resi- 











| dent and 13 absent clergymen, but only the quantity of 
four benefices given; oue of 10,000 acres, another ot 


80,640, a third of 19,800, and the fourth 20,000 acres; bui 
the 33 benefices contain 11,026 acres of glebe Jands, 
which is no less than a freelold estate of 567 acres to 
peer. besides houses and the tythes, of which we have no 
return. 

In Waterford, it appears that the Catholic popula- 
tion has increased upon the Protestant, from the year 
1766 to 1792 in the proportion from 6 to 1, to 80 to 1; 
and the tythes of this county, at one fourth of the rent, 
would be 3591. for each family. ‘The Catholic population 
\of the whole kingdom in 1766, was to the Protestant as 
twotoone. In 1792 it had grown to 6 to 1. 

Such are some of the features of this extraordinary and 
unparalleled establishment. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE, AND SLAVERY. 
Slavery among the ancients.—Homer often alludes 
to the custom of kidnapping in the piratical expeditioas, 





‘and of reducing prisoners of war to the condition. of 


lelaves. Athens, on the lowest computation, contained 
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three grown male slaves (o one freeman. 
which they received, was comparatively mild. 
to purchase freedom, they demonded it of tieir masters, 
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‘he treatment, slaves ia the state of Pennsylvania after March 1780, 
were free. : 
'sachusetts was ratified, which interdicted slavery. By 


lu the same month the constitution of Mas- 


at a certain fixed price. ‘Only two inconsiderable msur- | the constitution of New Hampshire, adopted in 1792, 


rections are recorded, 


At one time they scized upon} no person could be held a stave; by that of Vermont in 


> a: . : 70,2 a tes i alii ele : nto ; 7 ° 
the castle of Sunium, and commutted depredatious on the | 1793; by jegisiauve enactment in Rhode [sland in 1783; 


surrounding country 
was deplorable in the extreme, and severai tines Dy | 


At Sparta, the contition of slaves | m Connecticut a Jaw was passed tn 1781, dectarmg that 
ail persous born afier that year should be free, on at- 


~; a2 | ; . @ ey4 iPS 2c ; . 
their means, the Spartan state was threated with extinc- | Waming the age of 25 years; in New Jersey a law was 


tion. Lgypt was early a mart for slaves, 


that at Delos in Cieilid, 10,000 slaves a day, were sold | after July 4th, of that year should be free. 


for the benefit of the Romans, At Sicily there were very 

frequent insurrections of slaves. ‘wo consular armies 

were destroyed in one war. Some of the Romans had | 
frora six to ten thousand slaves each. A Roman noble- 

man being assassinated, tour hundred slaves were put 

to death in consequence. 

Adrian was the Roman emperor, who deprived the | 
master of a family of the power of lite and death over 
itigmembers. Constantine abolished personal slavery. 
Slavery in Europe, in the middle ages, was such as now 
exists at Poland, Marriage among the vassals was a re- 
ligious and solemn rite. They worshipped at the same 
altar with the lords, Xe. 


The stave trade and slavery in modern times. 

About the year 1500 afew slaves were sent from the 
Portuguese settlements in Africa into the Spanish colo- 
pies in America. In 1511, Ferdinend V. of Spain per- 
mitted them to be carried in great ‘numbers. In con- 
sequenee of the terrible destruction of the Indians in 
America, Bartholomew de las Casas, a benevolent Ca- 
tholic bishop, proposed to cardinal Xemines, in whose 
hands the government of Spain was lodyed, pefore the 
accession of Charles V, to establish a regular system of 
commerce in African slaves. ‘This proposal was in or- 
der to save the Indians from extripation. Xemines re- 
plied that it would be very inconsistent to free the inha- 
bitants of one continent by ensalving those of another. — 
1517, Charles V. permitted one of his Flemish favorites 
to import 4,000 Alricans into America. In 1542, he or- 
dered that all slaves in his American dominions should 
be free.—-Upon the abdication of this monarch, slavery 
wasrevived. ‘The first importation of slaves by Eng- 
lishinen was in the reign of Elizabeth, in 1562. Louis 
XUil. of France would not allow the introduction of 
slaves into his American islands, tilile was assured that 
itwas the readiest way to convert them to Christianity. 
The first slaves brought into the United States were by 
a Dutch ship in 1620, which landed at Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia.— The number was 20. 

Abolition of the sluve trade.—In May 1772, by a de- 
cision of the high court of Eogland, it was declared, that 
the British constitution does not recognise a state of sla- 
very. Im 1785, the rev. Dr. Packend, president of 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, gave out as a theme for a 
prize essay. ‘is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will??? The prize was gaiged by Thomas Clark- 
son. In May 1787, a commiutice of twelve individuals 
was formed in London to procure the abolition of slave- 
ry. in one visit atthe ports of London, Liverpool, and 
Dristol, Mr. Clarkson, ascertained the names of 20,000 
_— seamen, who had perished in the slave trade. 
In February 1788, by order of the king, a committee of 


‘ 








the privy council took into consideration the subject of 
the African slave trade. The subject was introduced 
‘ato parliament in the month of May 1788, by Wiliiam 
Pitt. A bill was passed to limit the number of slaves to 
aship. In 1792, a bill passed the commons for the gra- 
dual abolition of the slave trade, 230 to 85. In 1708, a 
motion to abolish the slave trade withina limited time 
was lost 83 to 87; but again in 1804, carried 69 to 36. 
January 4th, 1807, a bil! was introduced into the house of 
lords for its immediate and total abolition, and carried 
100 to 36. Inthe house of communs, it was passed al- 
most by acclamation; ¢wo hundred and eighty-three vot- 
ing im the affirmative, and sixteen in the negative. On 
the 25th, of January, 1807, just as the sun reached his 
meridian, the bill received the royal assent. 

United States.—In 1772, the house of burgesses of 
Virginia petioned the British government for permission 
‘o prohibit the further importation ot slaves into that col- 


| 





Strabo says | passed sm 1804, declaring thatevery child born of a slave 


In New 
York, July 4th, 1827, slavery totally ceased. The Uni- 
ted States congress of 1787, cuacted a law, a 
slavery for everfrom the country between the Ohio an 
Mississippi rivers, January Ist, 1808, the slave trade 
ceased by the coustitution of the United States. In 
March 1820, by act of congress all citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, who shall be tound in the slave trade, and 
be convicted of the offence shall suffer death. 

African colonization.—In June 1787, the English 
colony at Sierra Leone was established: The territory 
lies 8 deg, 12m. north latitude, and about 12 deg. west 
longitude.—In 1794, the settlement was nearly destroy- 
ed by a French fleet. In 1807, all the possessions of 
the company were surrendered to the British Crown. 
The colony now contains 18,000 inhabitants, 12,000 of 
whom are liberated negroes. The freight on the ship- 
ments made from the colony in 1821,was nearly 100,000/. 

The American colonization society was formed in De- 
cember 1816.—in 1818, a portion of the African coast 
was explored by Messrs. Mills and Burgess. In 1820, 
eighty emigrants were sent out. In December 15821, 
cape Montserado was purchased, and soon after a per- 
manent settlement commenced, The population of the 
colony, now exceeds 1,300, of whom 535 were sent out 
in 1827. Within two years past about 1,000 slaves had 
been liberated in the United States, many of whom have 
been transmitted to Africa. 

Miscellaneous.—Iin Austria, it was declared by royal 
edict in 1816, that every slave trom the moment he touch- 
es the Austrian soil, or an Anstrian ship, is free. In 1825 
a decree was passed by the government of France, de- 
claring that all engaged in the slave trade as proprietors, 
supervargoes, &c. shail be punished with banishment, 
and a fine equal to the value of the ship and cargo; offi- 
cers of the vessels rendereti incapable of serving in the 
French mavy; and other individuals punished with impri- 
sonment. in Brazil, it is also to be abolished in three 
years after March Ist, 1827. 

Six Spanish ships were captured in 1826, which had on 
board 1,360 slaves. One ship of 69 tons, lad 221 slaves. 
In 1827 4 Spanish schooner of 60 tons was captured, 
haviog in her hoid 220 slaves; 30 soon died. It is ac- 
counted a good voy age, if not more than 20in one hundred 
perish. in the month of January, 1828, 2,100 slaves 
were landed in Bahia, Brazil. 

The traveller Burkhardt, says that the number of slaves 
in Egypt is 20,000; in a plague recently in Cairo, 8,000 
perished. In the kingdom ot Darfur, in castern Africa, 
the number of slaves is about 10,000; in Bornoon, Bager- 
me, Haoussa, &c. the slaves are about 10,000 to 100,000 
free men. Altthe Bedouins are weil stocked with slaves. 
In Syria there are but few slaves. From 6 to 800 an- 
nually are brought up by the Turkish officers in Egypt. 
In the British West Indies, the number of slaves is 
800,000. ‘They are constantly decreasing. In the United 
States in 1820, there were 1,864,833 slaves, and 233,400 
free blacks, | Quart. Journal. 

BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The tollowmg statement of the imports aad exports of 
the Unred Kingdom, for the year ending January 5, 
1829, is given in a paper laid before parliament. 

France. Our exports to France were only 546,0007. ; 
less by above 150,000J. than our export to Prussia, whilst 
our imports from France exceeded 2,600,000/, leaving 
a balance of about 2,000,000 in favor of France. There 
is little reciprocity in this; and we have always thought 
that the commercial intercourse with a power with 
which we are on such friendly terms, stood in need of 
much alteration and revision. 

Russia, Sc. From Rassia our imports amount to 


gny. ‘The petition was rejected. All children born of! about 4,000,000%,, and our exports to sbout 2,500, 0007, , 
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but the balance of trade with that country has always 
been in herfavor. With Germany and the Netherlands 


much more than 3,900,000. from both, and we export to 


jure our export trade to Gibraltar; out the deficiency 


and the Canaries the imports exceed the exports by 
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our intercourse is most beneficial. We do not import 


the amount of above 14,090,000. Our imports trom 
Gibraltar are small, but our exports exceed 2,000,000/. 
It is supposed that the making Cadiz a free port will in- 


may be made good in some other quarter. -With Spain 


about 500,0007.; with Turkey the exports amount to 
above 1,200,000/, and the imports to about 600,0002.; 
with Portugal the exports exceed the imports by about 
2,000, 0002. 

Africa. The exports to and the imports from Egypt, 
Barbary, the western coast of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Mauritius, and isle of Bourbon, nearly balance each 
other, and donot exceed one million in the value of the 
imports, and one million in the value of the exports. 

Asia. This quarter affords a larger sum in both im- 
ports and exports. fo the E:st Indies and China, we 
export 6,300,000/. and import nearly eight millions. 

-imerica.—From the British Northern colonies, and 

West Indies, we import above $,700,0007. exceeding 

nearly 1,000,000]. our imports from the East Indies 
and China; and we export above 6,200,000/., about as 
much as we export to the East Indies and China. With 
America there is a difference of about 540,000 only, 
between our imports and exports—the former being 
$,600,0007. and the fatter 7,997,000/. To the Brazils 
we export above 8,822,000/., and import 1,382,001. 
To the South American republics our exports exceed 
our imports by about 2.200,000/. 

The gross amount of exports is 61,975,0007; import 
13,396,000, [ Courter. 

The revenue.—Upto July 1, the British revenue as 
follows:—decrease on customs, as compared with the 
corresponding part of the quarter of last year, 58,U000/. 
ih exise, 43,0007. Increase on stamps, 14,0007. on asses- 
sed taxes, 46,000]. being atotal decrease of 41,0002, 

[By “America,” we presume the U. States is meant. 
Our tables of imports and exports shew a very different 
result—the apparent balance against us being fen millions 
of doliars, withoutany allowance for short valuations of 











ritish goods, or goods smuggled—while the tar and | 


full selling price of our own was very nearly stated in 
the account. } 
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tons of copper annually, and on the ground of loss, ob. 
tained relief from that obligation. In the last two years 
individuals have exported 4,385 tons, the company 315 
tons. 

The only limit to British enterprise tn the trade to 
the east is the want of returns’ for the products of our 
labor, as the precious metals which formeriy used to be 
exported to ludia are now coming trom thence in jay. 
ment. But produce for returns could without difficulty 
be raised on the rich and varied soils of India, were 
British subjects allowed to reside and hold Jand in that 
country. , 

About 40 years ago the production of indigo was en- 
tirely in the hands of the natives; the article then pro- 
duced was inferior and the trade inconsiderable. But 
since British subjects, under the sufferanee of the com- 
pany, became indigo planters, the productions has been 
so much improved and extended, that now British India 
supplies the markets of the world; and its growth in 
other countries is nearly superseded, 

Were British capital and skill allowed to be employed 
in the cultivation of the various other productions of 
India, the same important results might fairly be ex- 
pected. In particular, there is no reason why the cot- 
ton of India, under European. management should not 
be as good and ascheap as the cotton of the United 
States of America. Great Britain, instead of bemg de- 
pendent on the United States for more than three fourths 
of her coonsumption, might thus grow the material in 
her own possessions. British manufacturers would be 
the payment tothe grower; and the British shipping the 
conveyance. At present, our dependence on Restries 
for cotton, places our manufacture in a very precarious 
situation, and obliges us to receive the principle part of 
our supply by the shipping of the United States. 
in the hands of intelligent cultivators, we might con- 
fidently expect to see silk produced in India, its native 
country, atleast as good as that produced in France or 
[taly. Were the quality of the article improved by 
European skill, and by a free commerce brought into 
our markets, there would be nothing to prevent our ob- 
(aining the same superiority in the silk manufacture, as 
we have attamed in that of cotton. 

With respect to trade with China, a committee of the 
house of fords have declared, (and in the substance of 
their report a committee of the house of commons 
agreed), thai, without interfering with the monopoly of 
the British markets enjoyed by the East India company, 





BAST (INDIA TRADE, 
[From the Liverpool Times.) 

India and China trade. ‘he following very compre- 
hensive and striking statement, illustrative of the advan- 
tages which have arisen from a partial opening of the In- 
dia trade, and of the further advantages which might be 
expected to result from the entire abolition of the East 
India company’s monopoly, was drawn up by the depu- 
tations from Liverpool, Manchester, erect Birming- 
ham, Bristol and Leeds, and put into the hands oi every 
member of the house of commons on the morning of the 
day on which Mr. Whitmore’s motion was discussed. 
The document is from the pen of the secretary to the 
Liverpool deputation, and we have pleasure in putting 
its valuable contents on record: 

The increase of the trade with India, since its partial 
opening in 1814, has been such as to falsify the predic- 
tions against it, and to exceed the most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

In the first year the export of cotton cloths was only 
about 800,000 yards; in the year 1828 it exceeded 
43,500,000 yards. ‘lhe export of cotton twist, (an arti- 
cle but recently sent to India), in 1823 was about 121,000 
Ibs.; in 1828 it was upwards of 4,500,000 Ibs. The 
whole exports (official value), in 1814, were only about 
1,660,0002.; in 1827 they were more than 5,800,0004 ; 
an increase of trade for which there are few precedents 
in the aiinals of commerce. 

Of the 43,500,000 yards of cotton exported in 1825, 
only about 360,000. were by the company; and of the 
4,500,000 Ibs, of cotton twist exported in 1828, only 
about 90,000 were by the company. 

The advantages of private trade are illustrated in the 
article of copper. ‘The company considered it a griev- 


the British merehant might be safely admitted to a par- 
ticipation of the direct trade with the dominions of the 
emperor of China. Yet the merchant remains excluded, 
though a considerable trade, (in which the company de- 
cline engaging), bas long been, and is now carried on by 
foreign merchants, in their own ships, between China 
and various quarters of the world. In the course of last 
year, considerable shipments of British goods were made 
from the ports of London and Liverpool, for the China 
market, in foreign vessels and on foreign account, 

On the first establishment of the company, the inter- 
ests of the country were guarded by a stipulation, that if 
the charter should not be found to promote the interests 
of the crown and realm, it might be determined on notice, 
and afterwards, by a provision in an act of George IL; 
that if the price of tea should at any time be higher than 
on the continent of Europe, the lords ot the treasury 
might grant licenses to import tea from thence by the 
company, or by individaals. ‘Chis provision, however, 
it seems, was inadvertently repealed by some general 
words of the last charter act, and protections that had 
existed for two hundred years were abandoned. In con- 
sequence, the country is now taxed for the benefit of the 
company, to the extent of about two millions per annum, 
the price of tea in England, exclusive of duty, being dou- 
ble the price on the continent. 

I'he general question, however, is perhaps one of the 
most important in a commercial point of view that has 
ever come before parliament; its discussion at this mo- 
ment is particularly called for, from the distressed state 
of the counury, and the near reproach oi the period for 
giving notice as to the termimation of the charter. ‘There 
is no doubt, therefore, that the valuable interests involv- 
ed in it wili have the immediate consideration of the !e- 





ance to be compelled by the legislature to send out 1,500 





gislature, 
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